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BOOK-BUYING| MANCHESTER GOLLECE 
& BORROWING | A ee ata oicuton 


Some books are not good enough to put 
on your library shelves. Obviously these 
are the books to borrow. Others, how- 
ever, are too valuable to beforgotten after 
reading. These are the books to buy. 


SOME BOCKS TO BUY: 


Martin Luther: 
the Man and his Work. 
By Arruur C. McGirrert, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Church History in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net, (Inland postage, 5d.) 
Dr. McGiffert’s “ Martin Luther and his Work’’ is the 
most important biography of the great reformer that 
has been written in English. The work of a distin- 
guished scholar and keen student of Luther’s time, it 
takes account of all the results of recent research, and 
deals with discriminating judgment with the man and 
his period. 


Pilgrim Life in the Middle 
Ages. 
By Sipney Hears, Author of “ The South 
Devon and Dorset Coast,” ‘‘Our Homeland 
Churches,” etc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. Gd. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 
The beok deals, among other things, with the history 
of pilgrims from Saxon times, pilgrim costumes, badges, 
and tokens, papal indulgences, holy wells, flagellants, 
anchorets and recluses, and shrines and relics. b 


Toistoy. 
By RomMAIN Rouuann, Autkor of “ Jean 
Christophe.” Translated by BERNARD 
MrAuu, Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
This illuminating little book is not a personal 
biography nor a piece of literary criticism, though it 
eontains both criticism and biography, but a psycho- 
logical study of Tolstoy, the man and the artist; a 
spiritual and literary history. 


The Man-made World; orour 
Androcentric Culture. 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, Author 
of ‘Women and Economics.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 
This volume seems likely to arouse widespread 
discussion. It is an absorbingly interesting study of a 
human problem of vitalimportance. The author bases 
her book on the sociological theory that the female is 
the race type and that the male was originally a sex 
type only. In the human race the male type has been 
the master for a considerable historic period ; the 
object of the book is to study the effect of the predomi- 
nance of this sex-type on human development, and 
particularly on the development or rather non-develop- 
ment of women. 


A Book of Old Carols. 


Edited by H. J.L.J. Masse. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage, 3d.) 

The aim of the editor of the carols in this book has 
been, firstly, to bring out into the light of day some of 
the many beautiful melodies which were hidden away 
in various volumes in museums, both at home and 
abroad, and in private hands. Secondly, to give the 
carols, when selection was once made, in their ee 
form and in their original language. This would limit 
the circle of possible users of the book, and therefore 
metrical translations have been carefully prepared for 
the carols inout-of-the way dialects orin patois. These 
mnay be sung instead of the original words, and will, it 
is hoped, give the spirit of the carols. 

On Sale at all Booksellers. 


T, FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, Lendon 


M.A.B. (Mainly About Books). 
A monthly magazine containing large 
extracts and specimen illustrations from 
the most interesting new books. Subscrip- 
tion, ls. per annum (post free). 


NOTE.—Any subscriber to the “ Inquirer” can have a 
specimen copy of the December issue gratis on reveipt of a 
nenny stamp for postage. Address, ‘' M.A.B.,’ 1, Adelphi 
Terrace, London, W.O, 


8.30, on Friday, December 8th, to bring 
the work and the needs of the College 
before the members of our London 
Churches. 
Chairman : Sir J. T. BRUNNER, Bart. 
Speakers: Dr. CARPENTER, Rev. 
H. E. Dowson, Rev. L. P. Jacks, Mr. 
J. HARRISON and Mr. MONTGOMERY. 


DONCASTER 
FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


AN APPEAL. 


HE UNITARIANS and EJECTED CON- 
GREGATIONALISTS of DONCASTER 
having formed themselves into a 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


under the guidance of the Yorks Unitarian 
Union, and having secured at great cost to 
themselves a CENTRAL SITE, are in URGENT 
NEED OF FUNDS TO BUILD A CHURCH 
SCHOOL. 

The Plans, which have been submitted and 
passed, ENTAIL A COST of £3,000, half of 
which the Bank will advance. 


We therefore require £1,500, and confidently 
appeal to readers of Tur INQurRER and the 
friends of unfettered religious liberty. 


Doncaster is a rapidly developing commercial 
centre. It is most important that the great 
principles for which Unitarianism stands should 
therefore be worthily represented. 

We have a membership of 240, a Women’s 
Meeting of over 200, a flourishing Sunday School, 
aoe Band of Hope. These all badly need a 

O65 4 


Donations will be gratefully reccived by 


PERCY W. JONES, 
20, Morley Road, Doncaster. 
a a Sa 7S 


NATIONAL UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION 


President - Mr. H.G. CHANCELLOR, M.P, 


AN EVENING CONCERT 
will be given at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.. 
On Saturday, December 2, 1911. 

Doors Open 7 p.m. Commence at 7.30. 

The Proceeds will be devoted to reduce the deficit on 
B the Funds. 

Artistes: Miss Coram, Miss Ethel James, Miss 
V iolet G. Withall, L.R.A.M., Mrs. W. Randall Marshall, 
ete Maskell Hardy, Mr. H. Collier Grounds, Mr. 
The Prozramme will include a DRAMATIC ITEM by 

Members of the Unita Dramatic Society. 

_ Tickets of H. F. Cowlin, Hon. Sec.. 40, Marler Road, 
Forest Hill, S.E. ; A. W. Harris, Hon. Treas., 53, Lowden 
Road, Herne Hill, 8.E. :,J. Bredall, Chairman of Com- 
mittee. 3, Birdhurst Road, Croydon ; Misa H. Maddison, 
12, Acris Street, Wandsworth, 8.W.; Miss M. Withalt?, 
15, Highbury New Park, N.; W.R. Marshall, 31, Birk- 
hall Road, Catford, S.E. 

Numbered and Reserved Seats, 2s, 

Carriages, 10 p.m. 


Admissien, 1s, 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH. 
Chairman of Governors : 
Rey. H. Enrietp Dowson, B.A. 
Headmaster: 
H. Lang Jones, M.A. Oxon. 

Preparation for the Universities (two Open 
Scholarships in 1910) and for Professional and 
Business careers. 

_Admission tc the Preparatory School from 
eight and a half. 
Next Entrance Examination, December 15 

One Open Exhibition of £20 per annum 
will be offered for competition in July, 1912. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age on 
September 20, 1912. For particulars of the 
Examination apply to the Headmaster. 

Full prospectus on application to the Head- 
master, or to Mr. E. W. MARSHALL, Clerk, 33, 
Barton-arcade, Manchester. 

Inspection may be made at any time by 
arrangement. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lin1an Tarpot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
Peon for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MIsTREss. 


|B ee SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions _ honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


Principal : J. H.N. SrePHENson,M.A. (O ; 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. erp eee 


Head of Junior School : Mrs, N. STrPHENSON. 
THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Sunday, November 26, at 11 a.m. 
Mr. H. J. GOLDING. 
“ Darwinism and Social Reformation,” 


Dr, STANTON COIT. 
»y» at7 pm 


‘* Tolstoy’s Play, The Living Corpse.” 
Wednesday, November 298, at 830 p.m, 
‘Inspired Millionaires.” 
Friday, December 1, 5.30 p.m, 
(Service for Bible Study.) 
“The Motive of the Parables.” 


ALL SEATS FREE. 


Lo Ears ree ee 
WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Ans 
Christian Scientists = 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 


From the Author 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Eastbourne, 


‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


“THE BIRTH, WORK, AND 
PROGRESS OF THE SOUL.” 
Ry J.P. W. . 
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OUR 


CALENDAR. 


Cees eed 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning hefore the date of issue. 


a tee 


SUNDAY, November 26. 

LONDON, 

Aston, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N, Caney. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. J. C. Baxwantyne. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
il, Dr. J. Lionen Tayuer; 7, Rev. T. EB. M. 
EDWARDS. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley - 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Darryn, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Weillesley-road, 

Il and 7, Rev. W. M. Weston, D.D., Ph.D. 

x Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 

ll, Rev. Frank K. FReeston: 7, Rev. I, 

HANKINSON, 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Tupor Jonss, Ph.D. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 1l, Rev. Jonny Exuis; 
6.30, Mr. A. StmEpHEN NoeEL. 

Hackney. New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
per 11.15 and 7, Rev. Brrrram Lister, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. HENRY Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWonrtTuH. 
Hounslow Public Library, 6.30, Rey. Groran 

CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas. 

islington, Onity Church, Upper-strest, 11 and 7, 
Rev. J. ARTHUR PEARSON, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W, 1], Rev. F. 

Hanxinson; 7, Rev. F. K. Frenston, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Roper,B.A, 

[sre Unitarian Christian Church, High- 


Risse 


strest, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. Cuynoweru 
4 Popr. 
sare Church end Mission, Church-street, 
6.30. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPErR. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
Doveuas Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, D.Litt., M.A.; and 7. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Rev. T. E. M. 
EpWwarps; 7, Dr. J. Lionen TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. Dovaguas 
Hooxe;_ 6.30, Rev. Joun Exvuis. 

University, Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Mr. C. R. Wina. 

Wandaworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, Wandsworth, 11 and 7, Rev. W, G. 
“TARRANT, B.A. 

Wimbledon, 27s, Merton-road, 7, Mr. W. T. 
COLYER. 

Wood Green Unity Church, I] and 7, Rev. J. 
WILSON. 

Weolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Miss AMy WITHAL, B.A. 


ApzrystwytH. New Street Meeting House, 1] 
and 6.3J, Supply. 

Bartz, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 
J. McDowELt. 

BrrminaHaM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. JosepH Woop. 


Binursauam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- | 


street, Ll and 6.30, Rev. CuArLus THRIFT. 


BracKpoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 


Bouton, HUalliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service ; 6.30, Rev, J. Is~an 
Jongs, M.A. 


BovuznNemooTs, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. V. D. Davis. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Nov EM BER 25, IQII. 


Brapyorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30? 


Rev. H. MoLacunan, M.A., B.D. 


Brrppor?, Unitarian Chapel, Bast Street, 11 and 


6.30, Rev, W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 
Brianuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, II, 


Rey. Prinstney Paime; 7, Mr. J. Peroivan 


CHALK, 

Bury Sr. Epmunps, Churehgate-street (Presby- 
terian), 11 and 6.45, Mr. Georap WARD. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, |i and 6.30, 

Rev, G. StTRHeEtT. 

CamBripaE, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lumuis, M.A. 

Cuetmsrorp, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Rev. W. H. Drummonn, B.A. 

CumsteR, Matthew Henry’s Ubapel, 11 aud 6.39, 
Rev. D. Jenxin Evans. 

Cnirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
G. F. Becki, Ph.D. 

Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Strat, 6.30, Rev. E. L, H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square. 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dcsurx, Stephen’s Green West. 12 and 7, Rev. 
E, Savety Hicks, M.A. 

Evesezam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.39. 

GatTesaHeAD, Unity Church, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WiLson. 

Gx Cross, 11, Rev. H. E. Dowson; 6.30, Rev. 
E. H. Pickerina. 

Hastineas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road. 1] and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. KIna. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45, Rev. C. HARGROVE, 
M.A.; 6.30, Rev. Wiit1am DAVIES. 

LuicxesteR, Free Christian Church, 1! and 6.30, 
Rev. K. H. Bonn. 

LercesTER, The Great Meeting, 1! and 6.30, Rey. 
KE. [. Frivpr. 

Luwns, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. Conneg zt. 

LiveRroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.3), Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LivzRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 8.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserts. 

Liverpoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11. Rev. 
E. S, Russerzt, B.A.; 6.30, Rev.-. J. C. 
Opcers, B.A. 

Mancurster, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11] and 
§.30, Rev. W, WHITAKER. ; 

Marpstone, Unitarian Church, Harl-street, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MoRETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 
and 3, Rev. A. LANCASTER. 

New Briguron and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11] and 6.39, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

Newport, Isie of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 1] and 6.30. Rev. J. Rupnur. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PozgtTsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 8.45, 
T. Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev, C. TRAVERS. 

ScarBorovucH, Westborough, 
Rey. JoSePH WAIN. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, ll, Rey. J. ’. Parmirer. 

SHErvieLv, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SripmourH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WInLIAM AGanR. . 

Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicon Cross, M.A. 

SoutHampron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDRBAR, M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor 

Tunsriper Wetrs, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, 1! and 6.30, Rev. Grorce Burnett 
STALLWORTHY. 

‘West Krirspy, Mecting Room, Grange-rasd, 
11 and 6.20, Rev. H. W. Hawkgrs. 


CAPETOWN. 


Rev. 


10.45 and 6.30, 


| Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church. Hout-street. | : 
‘Sttuations Vacant and Wanted, &c., _ 


§.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 


ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
AS 


J. KE. MACE. 


Births, 


ANY CONGREGATION giving 

up the old Ten Services or the old Essex 
Hall Hymnal any copies that might do for use | 
of Old Meeting Congregation, ‘l'enterden ?— 


DEATH. 
DeAr.—On November 11, at Southsea, Mary 
Ann, widow of the late Clement Francis 
Dear, formerly Minister of the High Street 
Chapel, Portsmouth. She Funeral Service 
was conducted by the Rey. G. Lansdown, on 
Wednesday, November 15, at Mrs. Dear’s re- 
sidence, and inthe Highland-road Cemetery. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


es 


Pye yONeaieY LADY desires post as 


Companion to elderly lady or gentleman. 
Experienced housekeeper ; kind and attentive 
in illness. Cheerfal, capable, tactful. High- 
est references.—L., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


er (32), desires post as Companion 

or Companion-Help where maid is kept. 
Musical, good reader and correspondent, 
domesticated and excellent needlewoman.— 
Address, INQuIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


EMPORARY ENGAGEMENT: 
desired as Companion to elderly or 
delicate Lady. Could undertake the house- 
keeping if required.—F. F.. INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ae CHRISTIAN Lady or 


Married Couple wanted to rent portion 
of proposed League House, Holloway, and 
give supervision.—Address, PRESIDENT, c/o 
Fern, 11, Loraine-road, Holloway, N. 


“MIBK UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— _ 


Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sundayin each previous © 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. pe dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Eprtor, “ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


Che Fnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 
PER QUARTER ote re 
Pir HAuF-YHAR .., aes = 
PER YEAR ... aay 

One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken, 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishing 

Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Sirand, W.C, 

All communications for the Editor should be sent 

to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 

“ Inquirer.” . 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


£8. da. 
Per Pace ie ae cece Ome 
‘Hatr Pace ... aes ot DOO 
PreR CoLuMN ... ok Pay pee Bh 8 
IncH IN CoLUMN SO Seals 
Front Page—IncH INCotumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 
All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance 

Charitable Appeals, ld. per word. 

Second and further insertions half price, 

For Appeals occupying large space special 

quotation will be sent on application, 
Caiendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 

two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each, 


Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s.6d. 


20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 

part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 

insertions, half-price, 4 
All communications and payments in re- 


spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


rrive not later than. 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week. PRR ee X 


Advertisements should a 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Representative Church Council, 
which consists of the two Houses of Con- 
vocation and the two Houses of Laymen, 
met on Tuesday to consider Welsh Dis- 
establishment. It was startled out of its 
normal attitude of unanimity on a question 
of this kind by the bold line adopted by the 
Bishop of Oxford. Heappealed to church- 
men not to identify themselves with the 
compulsory maintenance of an establish- 
ment, which was contrary to the wishes of 
the majority of the people, and warned 
them of the dangerous position into which 
they were drifting when they allowed 
themselves to talk of ‘‘ dismemberment.’ | 
—‘‘ as if any change of the external organi- 
sation of the Church could dismember.”’ 


* * * 


In the same speech, Dr. Gore expressed 
himself as dissatisfied with the proposals | 
for the disendowment of the Church in 
Wales. Evidently he thinks that they are 
far too drastic. On a question of this 
kind we should attach great importance to 
his judgment. The extent to which disen- 
dowment should be carried is admittedly 
a very difficult question. The plea that 
the whole of the property should be left 
in the hands of the minority who adminis- 
ter it now cannot be defended on grounds 
either of equity or expediency. On the 
other hand, there are many reasons why 
the settlement should be a generous one. 
The measure, when it comes, should be 
carried through with as little violent arrest 
of habit and custom as possible, and with 
all the magnanimity that is compatible 
with justice. 


himself against possible misconception when 


view is clearly based upon a deep personal | 


Lasr Sunday was the 80th birthday of 
the Rev. C. B. Upton, Professor-Hmeritus 
of Philosophy at Manchester College, 
Oxford. In spite of his personal modesty 
and a fine intellectual fastidiousness, which 
has prevented him from being a prolific 
maker of books, his Hibbert Lectures and 
the Study of Dr. Martineau’s Philosophy 
have given him a secure place among the 
distinguished thinkers of his time. To 
his own students he has always been the 
most stimulating of teachers and the 
most loved of friends. With a rare faculty 
for generous appreciation and an infectious 
gift of humour, he has always helped even 
the most commonplace mind to express 
itself and to feel its comradeship with his 
keen intelligence. In the quiet retreat 
at Littlemore where Newman lived, he 
tends his fruit-trees and gladdens his 
friends with the eager brightness of his 
talk. We venture to send him our con- 
gratulations on his crown of glory, and 
the assurance of a deep gratitude and 
affection, 


xk * % 


AN interview with the Rev. J M. Lloyd | 


Thomas, of Nottingham, is published in 


the current number of the Christian Com- | 


monwealth. It is devoted chiefly to an 
account of what he conceives to be the 
religious attitude and teaching of contem- 
porary Unitarianism. Like everything Mr. 
Thomas says or writes it has in it an arrest- 
ing note of individuality, and it will be ac- 
cepted more as a personal statement than 
asa general description ; indeed, he guards 


he says, ‘‘ There is only one generalisation 
which is quite true about Unitarians, and 
that is that every generalisation about 
them is false.’’ At the same time the con- 
fident optimism which pervades the inter- 


older Unitarians, 


conviction that the religious position, 
which he describes, has behind it the force 
of a growing spiritual momentum. 


Be % f 


‘THE younger Unitarianism,’’? Mr. 
Lloyd Thomas says, ‘‘ is rapidly recovering 
the old principle of Baxterian catholicity. 
The result is that the modern Unitarian is 
far more concerned about religion than 
about theology, about Jesus Christ than 
Christology.... He is far less provin- 
cial in spirit than were some of his prede- 
cessors ; he is conscious of belonging not 
to a sect, but to the Church Catholic. His 
sympathies are ardently with Modernisis 
in all churches, especially, perhaps, the 
Romen and Anglican—but with this sun- 
dering difference: that in the matter of 
the ethic of creed conformity the Unitarian 
absolutely refuses to countenance any 
intellectual or moral compromise for the 
sake of broadening from within. Like the 
| he is a stickler for 
theological veracity and plainness of speech, 
and believes veracity must exact its own 
sacrifice.”’ 


* * * 


On the question of the difference between 
the younger Unitarians and the New. 
Theclogy Mr. Thomas commits himself to 
the following statement :— 

‘* Most of the younger Unitarians fee] 
that the New Theology has too often ex- 
pressed itself in pantheistic language and 
presupposes spiritual monism as its philo- 
sophy; whereas, the modern Unitarian 
believes utterly in God as self-conscious 
and not less than personal, and is not pre- 
pared to identify man with God, though 
he believes in the closest union and inter- 
penetration of the human and the divine. 
Still, I do not think that there is any real 
emotional, moral, or religious difference 
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between the veneration paid to Jesus by 
a Unitarian and a New Theologian. We 
have, I think, a firmer hold on the his- 
torical Jesus. We believe that God has 
most luminously revealed and focussed His 
life in Jesus, but we are distrustful of 
ambiguous terms like ‘ the eternal Christ.’ 
We don’t like vaguencss or equivocation, 
The Universal Christ of the New Theo- 
logian is the ‘God the Father’ of the 
Unitarian.”’ 


* * a 


He goes on to describe his attitude 
towards Jesus in these terms :— 

“ He is to me, personally, what I have 
been taught to regard him by my most 
revered teacher, Dr. James Drummond, 
and what he was for Martineau and the 
best of our leaders, the King of Saints. 
He is the divinest of men, the name above 
every name. In him the Nameless is 
featured and charactered. By ‘God’ we 
mean not any god, Baal, Zeus, or ‘ Life- 
Force,’ but the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 


* . * %* 


On the future of Christianity Mr. Thomas 
speaks with confidence in spite of the wider 
horizons which are being revealed by the 
study of comparative religion :— 

‘* All Unitarians, I think, feel profoundly 
and sincerely,’’ he says, °* what is called 
the sympathy of religions. The compara- 
tive study of world-religions is an important 
part of the regular training of our ministers, 
and is nowhere better taught than at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, by Principal 
Estlin Carpenter. But I do not believe 
that a hotch-potch of the cults and of all 
the religions of the world is going to be 
the Universal Religion. Any one great 
religion is better than a mix-up of all. 
. . . There will, of course, be much give 
and take, but as Christianity assimilated 
and transformed Paganism in the early 
centuries, so ultimately it will absorb what 
is valuable in all the great religions of the 
world. In the process it will itself suffer 
some change and transformation, but at 
last, I believe, it will become actually what 
it is already in idea, Catholic or universal.’’ 


* + * 


In the number of the Christian Com- 
monwealth from which we have just quoted, 
there is a leading article of strong protest 
against the policy of exclusion adopted by 
the other Free Churches towards Uni- 
tarians. This exclusion is embodied 
officially in the constitution of the National 
Council of Evangelical Free Churches. 
The Christian Commonwealth professes its 
belief that what happened when the 
Council was formed could not be repeated 
to-day. We find it a livtle difficult to share 
the same confidence. Probably a larger 
number of men of liberal sympathies 
would refuse to compromise for the sake 


of co-operation with an irreconcilable 
orthodoxy ; but there is still need of strong 
insistence upon the fact that spiritual 
affinities go deeper than theological agree- 
ments, and that it is worth while in religion 
to forego some of the apparent utilivies of 
to-day for the sake of the nobler ideals 
of to-morrow. 


% 2 * 


Aw important conference on * Public 
Morals in relation to Race Regeneration ”’ 
was held on Monday in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster Abbey, when the 
following resolution was adopced :—‘* That 
this conference desires to draw the atten- 
tion of the Church, Parliament, the Press 
and the public to the facts and tendencies 
of the national life as indicated by the 
falling birth-rate, the continuous and 
widespread sacrifice of infancy and child- 
hood, the multiplication of mental and 
moral degenerates, the lowered standard 
of parenthood, and the disintegration of 
the home and family life. With a view to 
combating these demoralising and dis- 
integrating forces by the application of 
lofty moral ideals to the national con- 
science, this conference urges that the 
Churches, the Legislature, the Press, and 
those who direct the education of the young 
should make increased efforts for the pro- 
tection of motherhood, the permanent 
care of the mentally defective, the educa- 
tion of the nation’s adolescents for parent- 
hood,the purification of public amusements, 
and the wider diffusion of wholesome 
literature for the reading of youth.”’ 


* * + 

Tre first lecture by the Dean of &t. 
Paul’s on ‘‘ The Co-operation of the 
Church with the Spirit of the Age,’’ has 
been the subject of widespread and un- 
favourable comment. At the beginning of 
his second lecture last Saturday, he made 
the brave and manly reply that his object 
was not to be popular and to shout with 
the largest crowd, but to speak the truth 
as he understood it to the best of his ability. 
Evidently Dr. Inge is anxious to help peo- 
ple to think and to get rid of the obsession 
of feeble talk about Progress and Evolu- 
tion, and toremind them, to use his own 
words, that 1911 is just as important or 
unimportant as 1811 or 2011. We think 
that his first method of saying this was 
unfortunate, and laid him open to a good 
deal of misconception ; but we should be 
very unwilling to prejudge his message at 
this stage, or to deny the value of a candid 
examination of many of the current 
watchwords of the social and religious 
platform. It may be that a growing disil- 
lusionment about material progress, in which 
possibly Dr. Inge shares, will give us, in 
the end, a new sense of the soul’s appointed 
place in the Eternal Order and a trans- 
figuring revelation of the reality of God. 


THE CASE OF 
RICHARD MEYNELL. 


AN unusual interest attaches to Mrs. 
Humpury Warp’s latest novel not only 
because if marks her return to the earlier 
manner of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere’’ and 
‘*TDavid Grieve,’’ but because some of 
the most delightful characters in the book 
which brought her fame actually reappear 
in its pages. She has been carried away 
by the desire to write a sequel, which is 
rapidly becoming the besetting sin of 
modern novelists; but few of those, we 
imagine, who have ever fallen under the 
spell of CATHERINE ELSMERE’S strong and 
courageous personality, with its almost 
fanatical adherence to the dogmas which 
modern crivicism has reinterpreted, tem- 
pered by a tender pity for all who sufier 
and are heavy Jaden, will be sorry to have 
the opportunity of meeting her again with 
all the marks of a saintly but sorrowful 
life stamped on her beautiful face. For us, — 
at least, CATHERINE is the most airesting 
and attractive figure in the group of more 
or less interesting persons, her daughter 
and the Rector included, who play their 
part in the annals of quiet_Upcote. Like 
the good old BisHor of MarKBorouen, she 
is the embodiment of the old order which 
is destined to pass away, and probably we 
shall never see her like again. 

The religious situation has changed very 
much since ‘‘ Robert Elsmere’’ was 
written, and it is possible that if that ab- 
sorbing record of a struggling soul, fighting 
its way to liberty in a passion of revolt 
against everything which could fetter or 
restrain the growing mind, had not been 
written twenty-two years ago it would 
not have been written at all. Modernism 
has cast its glowing light on the torturing 
doubts which, at that time, gave an honest 
man no choice but to leave the Church 


and tread the path of heresy alone, or ~ 


join “‘the small and gallant band of 
Unitarians,’’ to quote Mrs. Warp, in order 
to obtain the sympathy and companion- 
ship which he could then only hope to find 
in their ranks. It has substituted for the 
fierce desire to ‘‘ come out ’’ and be free 
an equally compelling instinct to remain 
within the shelter of the historic Church, to 
‘* double the forces of Curist’’ instead of 
dividing them, and strive for perfect 
liberty of thought while maintaining the: 
authority, the symbolism, and the sense of 
communion with loyal adherents of the 


Faith, living or dead, which enriches and | ng 


disciplines the life of the soul. 

RicHARD MrvyeELt,the Rector of Upcote, 
is a Modernist, and Mrs. Humpury Warp 
in narrating the story of his life* has 
given us a prophetic vision of what is 


likely to happen when the new leaven has _ 


* The Case of Richard Meynell. 


Humphry Ward. Smith, Elder & Co. 6s. _ 
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permeated the Church of England suff- 
ciently to bring about a general revolt 
against the tyranny of unchanging beliefs. 
It may well seem, when we read of the 
immediate rallying of the liberal forces 
under the banner of this daring leader, that 
she underestimates the power of the reac- 
tionaries who are still opposing the march 
of truth, and must inevitably continue to 
do so for a long time ; and we doubt whether 
even in these revolutionary days a Re- 
formers’ League would win quite as many 
eager and fearless adherents as the one 
described in these pages. Within the space 
of three short months a new religious 
journal is started, a new liturgy, marriage 
service, and burial service are drawn up, a 
hundred churches have joined the League, 
fifty thousand members have been enrolled, 
a Bishop has asked MryNELL to preach a 
sermon inaugurating the movement in one 
of the great cathedrals, and the fire of en- 
thusiasm is spreading through the length 
and breadth of England in a way that 
startles even Cabinet Ministers out of their 
scepticism and apathy. Perhaps we are 
less inclined to believe that the country 
is ripe for a religious revival on such 
up-to-date and progressive lines owing to 
the lack of vitality in the portraiture of 
MEYNELL himself. His character is de- 
lineated with all the care and insight 
which are characteristic of Mrs. HUMPHRY 
Warp, and there is something strangely 
appealing in the rugged face with its 
womanly sensitiveness, in the fine, chival- 
rous soul, and the loving heart of the man, 
doubly hampered as he is in his struggle for 
the cause of truth by the persecution of 
a local Torquemada, who seizes every op- 
portunity of besmirching his name with 
odious slanders. But we do not feel con- 
vinced that he has the dynamic force of a 
great leader; and his morbid reluctance 
at a critical moment to give the word of 
courage to his followers because he has 
failed to save a pretty and impetuous girl | 
who happens to be his ward, from the 
consequences of her ignorance and folly, 
seems to indicate a lack of courage that 
detracts somewhat from the impression 
he is intended to make upon the reader. 


> Though, however, she may have failed 
to make the central figure of her story 
entirely convincing, Mrs. Humpury Warp 
gives abundant evidence in “‘ The Case of 
Richard Meynell’’ that her power as a 
novelist is as great as ever. The plot, 
quite apart from the religious problems 
which supply the mot}, is intricate and 
absorbing, and the pictures of English 
social life conjure up an atmosphere of 
country houses, gossiping villages, rural 
parsonages and Bishops’ palaces in which 
the author is probably more at home than 
any other contemporary writer. The de- 
scriptions of Westmoreland scenery, towards 
the end of the book, are full of that extreme 
sensitiveness to the moods of nature which 
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gives a special charm to every book written 
by: Mrs. Humpnry Warp, and provide 


an appropriate setting for the austere 
beauty of CarHeRINe Eismere. But it 
must frankly be confessed that the story 
suffers, as a story, from the intrusion of 
lengthy disquisitions on modern religious 
problems which many people have not 
even begun to think about. For those 
who are earnestly seeking to find out what 
the Modernist position really is, and who 
are not a little perturbed by the rumours 
they have heard of the revolutionary ideas 
that are already at work in the Church, 
‘* Richard Meynell’’ will prove a source 
of enlightenment not the less interesting, 
perhaps, because the essential facts are 
given in the course of a tale of true love 
in which the hero and heroine have their 
full share of trials and tribulations. Even 
then it presupposes a certain familiarity 
on the part of the reader with modern 
German criticism and the works of such 
men as Loisy and Tyrre~y which is 
surely exceptional. But the book is 
courageously written, and is full of the 
challenge and inspiration of a movement 
that is probably destined to play a great 
part in the emancipation of the human 
mind. It ends on an optimistic note, in 
spite of the fact that MrynriL and his 
co-defendants in the great trial of the Court 
of Arches are left with the prospect of being 
deprived of their benefices, and forced, after 
all, to wander in the wilderness. It could 
not end in any other way, the Modernist 
faith being what it is—“the unfolding of the 
Christian idea through the successive stages 
of human thought and imagination,’’ an 
expression of the governing ideas of life, 
‘* tested by life, confirmed by life,’? which 
have their source in the very being of Gop, 
‘* sharers in His Eternity, His Eiver-Fruic- 
fulness.”’ L. G. A. 


the surprises, the antinomianisms of nature, 
keep knocking against us—nay, bludgeon 
us into attention always and everywhere. 
Two and two never make exactly four. 
If they did, progress, civilisation, advance- 
ment in thought, even trade itself, would 
be impossible, and human existence some- 


thing quite intolerable. Were there never 


any freakish departures from the iron 
regularity of the rule, did not exceptions 
perpetually disprove and not prove the 
rule and persons refuse to walk after each 
other in the same old monotonous and 
mechanical ruts, who would care to live 
a day or an hour in such a terrible world ? 


Let us be thankful, then, that the whole 
is not. necessarily greater than the part, 
and the half is usually more than the 
whole, as the Greeks knew so well, and be 
grateful to heaven for giving us an illogical 
earth. 


‘“Send the great world spinning 
ever down the ringing grooves of 
change.”’ 


God be praised that we do not all think alike 
or look alike even for the facial angle of 
the Hottentot and the Semitic nose. 
must bless Dr. McTaggart for recoiling from 
the popular theory of monotheism, into a 
society of interdependent souls or a 
monadology 
French priest was mistaken who said to 
& peevish penitent, Sz diew vous veut 
violette, pourquot vous faire ccdre? 
was, 
mere fact that the violet wished to be 
a cedar showed, at any rate, that she was 
not only a violet, but something more. 
Never 2 + 2 = 4! 


We 


of his own. 


Surely the 


He 


of course, entirely wrong. The 


She painfully realised 


hers otherness, and that she was as much 
realised in that otherness as in herself— 
in the cedar no less than in the violet. 
The good priest ought to have encouraged 
and not discouraged her, and to have 
seen (as anyone but a mathematician or 
logical fanatic or slave of a cast-iron 
system would have seen), the cedar branches 
already beginning to bud out of the 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 
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THE LOGICAL FALLACY. 


THE alleged fact that two and two make 
four always, no more and no less, is one of 
those monstrous fallacies imposed upon us 
by the mathematicians, and those enemies 
of the human race who apply the rules 
of logic to everything in season and out 
of season. Nothing could possibly be 
more untrue and mischievous and even im- 
moral, than this ridiculous proposition; 
which we are supposed to bow down before 
and worship. Ours is not, and never was, 
and never will be, a logical world. Onthe 
contrary, it appears to be built up on 
paradoxes and contradictions and absurdi- 


ties, such as the persistent survival of. 


the wnfittest, the weak, and even the 
wicked. The proper effects, so-called, do 
not invariably follow their proper causes, 
so-called. We meet compromise, accom- 
modation, infinite variability, violent and 
sudden mutations at any turn of the road 
in life, The breaks, the discontinuities, 


violet, to become in the end glorious and 
beautiful and hospitable branches. 
makes us more than sad to find a writer 
like A. C. Benson, who does know better, 
devoting a paper to the ‘* Use of Poetry!” 


It 


We possess far too much prose and sordid 
utilitarianism in this squalid commercial 
age of ours, which never sees beyond the 
devil’s own gospel of buying in the cheapest 
market and selling in the dearest, that 
we should condemn poetry also to the 
universal fate and treat it like a market- 
able commodity Men like Paley, who want 
to prove everything and discover design 
everywhere, even in the oesophagus itself — 
‘* consider a city feast, what manducation 
what deglutition! And yet nov one alder- 
man choked in a century!’’—are the 
obstructionists of the age. Better than 
this almost, if we could revert to the 
earliest times or the fancies of our own 
children, in the light of an unearthly 
Animism, before the severe separation 
of persons and things from each other 
when the humblest objects had and have 
an individuality and -will of their own. 
Truth may lie at the intersection of 


— 
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tradition and conscience, whatever this 
may mean, but if assuredly does not 
he in the fallacies of formule outgrown 
as soon as stated. Heaven save us 
from “useful poetry,’’ to be quoted on the 
market, and fluctuating in value like 
the rise and fall of stocks. We are free 
at present, and Bergson concedes so much, 
We have ‘‘ the power to solidify Becoming 
into distinct moments, and to condense 
matter into movements of re-action which 
pass through the meshes of natural 
necessity.” We refuse to permit the 
best gifts of life, such as poetry and divine 
unreasonableness to be vulgarised by 
prosaic methods and ‘‘ immobolised ”’ 
in petrifying (and putrefying) ‘‘ laws’’ or 
unedifying edification, or (that last horror) 
payment by results. Bergson grants us 
only, ‘‘ modification, perturbations, changes 
of tension,’ and adds ‘‘ nothing else 
pervades concrete extensity.’’ But 
seriously, who wants anything more ? 
One of the greatest mistakes and most 
alarming offences of the present day 
is to import useful action into pure know- 
ledge. This vitiates all our speculation, 
and poisons philosophy at its fountain- 
head. The good and the true and the 
beautiful are praccically the same. But 
we do not wishthe methods of the market 
place, the measures of the counting-house— 
not to mention the morals of the poultry- 
yard—introduced here. In all the Old 
Testament allusions to God’s faithfulness, 
we see a nation with a genius for religion 
(the highest kind ef poetry) dimly struggling 
after the conception of cosmic laws and 
&% cosmic process of some sort of crud 
evolutionism. Fortunately the prophet 
was the dominant element on the whole, and 
the priest the recessive. Our poetic 
needs, though we may never fully visualise 
them, make, and therefore see, the glorious 
discontinuities of Nature and life. It 
is here, and here alone, that infinite Reality 
reveals itself for an eternal moment. 
Bergson may truly explain the old puzzles 
of Zeus about locomotion as simply the 
confusion of movement with the pathway. 
But nevertheless all of us, excepting 
mathematicians and the logical few, delight 
in being mystified, and are reluctant to 
part with their cherished illusions which 
grant existence all its charm. The per- 
petual orientation ci consciousness may 
be, perhaps must be while we remain in 
the body, towards action, but there is a 
masterly inaction cra ‘‘ wise passiveness ”’ 
better still. The piane cf dreams will 
ever remain the most fruitful for the 
poetry of hfe and all that lends it power 
and beauty. And if Bergson has thrown 
any light on the problems that yet be- 
wilder us, he hes certainly exploded the 
importance of fact by showing it, not to 
be reality but simply an adaptation (or 
degradation) of real to practical necds. 
The two chief dangers of cur time 
are to erect limits and to exploit every- 
thing for some beggarly profit. But even 
science knows the fallacicusness of both. 
It imposes laws, to see them superseded 
by others more comprehensive. Its path- 
way has been macadamised, co to speak, 
with the bones of discarded thecrics and 
defunct platitudes affecting to be universal 
end permanent. Science propescs and 
imposes, but ihe poet and the prophet 
disposes. System upon systcm constructed 


by the labour of persevering observers 
arises but to be overthrown. Vision un- 
masks impostures, and anticipates by 
centuries the discoveries of astronomers 
and chemists and biologists. As scon as 
things seem definitely and finally crys- 
tallized, and logic grows triumphant and 
blows its trumpet of defiance, the seer 
accepts the challenge (which, however, 
he rarely hears) and we once more 
confront the solution of dissolution and 
the continuity of discontinuity. The 
system goes into the crucible, and out of 
it come fresh transfigurations and broader, 
deeper truths. We shall never reach 
the ultimates, perhaps, not even the 
penultimates, or even the antepenulti- 
mates, in this life. But still, by the very 
terms of human nature, by the con- 
stitution of the brain, as a kind of receiving 
house for the sorting of messages, we must 
pursue our quest, we must go ci and 
obey the call of the divine and the infinite 
in which we lie. We keep seeking fer God, 
and we are discovering ourselves, our 
most intimate selfness in the most extreme 
otherness. And the teaching that in- 
structs us most, and acts as the chief 
driving force, the innermost dynamic of 
our being, is this—that facts are not 
facts, and two and two, however mathe- 
matically and logically correct in making 
jour, for ever imply a plus that cannot 
be calculated in this way. And the Press, 
though there are splendid exceptions, 
generally contrives to get hold of the 
wrong public opinion—the merely deminant 
for the hour, and not the sub-dominant, 
which before Ileng will be 
lutely and immeasurably predeminant. 
It seems to suffer from the fashionable 
disease of ‘‘ echo-lalia, and blindly and 
blunderingly repeats words that it does 
not understand. Man (the ego) being, as 
he is, a centre of indeterminaticn and 
surrounded by a zone of indetermina- 
tion, cannot possibly consent to idle 
and monstrous finitudes. He must have 
elbow-room or an indefinite margin. And 
when Dr. Hastings Rashdall, assures us 
that the sum of two and two must be four 
and nothing else, he seems treeding cn 
dangerous ground, beceuse he erects 
imaginary limits. The mind cf man 
refuses to be contracted into the coffin of 
any formula. And when thus incarcerated, 
he finds his prison-house scon expanding 
with him—as a certain Jewish com- 
mentator alleged, that during the forty 
years of wandering in the wilderness the 
clothes of the children grew with them 
and their necessities, like the shell cf a 
snail! As we dare not localise the spirit 
in the brain, which constitutes enly one 
of its channels, so we must not restrict 
its boundless capabilities cr measure 
thereby the powers of the mere working 
reason or reason energising alene on the 
spatial plane for practical purposes, and 
with a view to action of some scrt that the 
perscn intends. The focus for the time 
and place and end is but the focus. 

We may rejeice that in Nature and in 
life for us, a8 spiritual agents, thcugh 
with cur feet upon earth, limitations cf 
logic pessess no meaning énd involve no 
impediment. Logic poses, propcscs, sup- 
poses, and we remain grateful for its he!p 
and its distinctions if too often without a 
difference. But it is the spirit ultims tely 


a 


&oso- 


that disposes. We cannot build with dead 
materials, we cannot grow when fettered 
hand and foot. We need space beyond 
space, and reason above reason, and nothing 
to hinder that vital interfusion of thought, 
and feeling, and will, the elemental action 
and reaction of being. But let usremember 
that until we know that two and two do 
not always make four, and the part may 
be greater than the whole, we shall learn 
nothing of Reality. P 
F, W. Orpe Warp. 
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THE MARPLE DALE FARM 
COLONY. 


TurEE members of the Social Questions 
Committee of the Manchester District 
Association of Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Churches recently visited the Marple Dale 
Farm Colony, and have drawn up the 


following report :—The Colony is beauti- — 


fully situated between Romiley and Marple, 
and somewhat isolated, which is probably 
an advantage. The farm is only a small 
one, rather less than 37 acres being avail-- 
able for cultivation, so that it is impossible 
to carry out farming operations ona large 
or complete scale. There is a small field 
of oats and one of hay; these crops are 
grown for the use of the farm and colon- 
ists; but most of the land is planted with 
vegetables, which can be readily sold retail - 


in Marple and the neighbourhood. The — 


growing crops looked healthy on the whole, 
but were evidently suffering in part from 
the excessive dryness of the weather. - 
At the time of our visit most of the colon- 
ists were occtfpied in weeding. There are 
wo cows, one horse and some pigs. We 
saw a colonist milking one of the cows, 
and were told that he had milked a cow 
for the first time in his life on the preceding 
Monday. The housing accommodation 
for the colonists is simple, but clean and 
serviceable. There is a large, airy dormi- 
tory containing nineteen beds, and in the 
centre, one on each side, two cubicles for 
the Brothers, of whom further mention will 
be made later; there is also a bathroom, 
a room for the men to wash in, and a very 
convenient and pleasant recreation room. 
The manager told us that he was a good 


‘deal handicapped by the want of cold 
frames for starting roots and plants for — 


early setting, and a glass-house for flowers. 
aud table vegetables. A greater variety 
of employment to suit the varied experi- 
ences and capabilities of the colonists is 
very desirable; especially is there necd 
of indoor work for bad weather; we were 
informed, however, that wood-cutting was 
to be started befcre the winter. . 


We had an opportunity cf seeing several 
of the men, of whom there are 23, after 
they had left work, and of conversing 
with one or two of them, and were very 


favourably impressed with the appearance 


of mest of them. Considering that they 
had been sent there by Boards of Guer- 
dians as social failures, and that some of 
them had been in prison, it was impos- 


sible, on looking at their faces, not to feel 
that the regular work and discipline must — 
have had a really good effect upon their 


character. The manager told us that the 
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men remained on the farm for from five 
to fifteen months, that their conduct 
while there was on the whole satisfactory, 
and that on leaving they obtained situa- 
tions as farm labourers, some in England, 
but most of them in the Colonies. He 
said that they nearly all turned out well ; 
but apparently there are no means of 
keeping them in sight for any considerable 
time after they have left, and, therefore, 
it is impossible to tell what proportion 
ultimately relapse. 

A very important feature of the method 
adopted at this Colony, to which its success 
must be largely due, is the presence of the 
two Brothers, working men, who have 
relinquished their occupations for the pur- 
pose of devoting themselves to the redemp- 
tion of their less fortunate brethren. They 
are, for their order, of a somewhat superior 
type, and have been trained for this work 
at the Lingfield Colony ; the two at Marple 
Dale work with the Colonists and live 
continually with them : being of the work- 
ing-class themselves, they are able to gain 
the confidence of the colonists aud bring a 
steady and improving influence to bear 
upon them. It is obvious that in a Colony 
of this kind, success or failure must depend 
very largely upon the qualities of the 
management, and the Marple Dale Colony 
appears to be fortunate in this respect, 
for we saw plenty of evidence of order, 
cleanliness, and good discipline. 

An interesting feature of this scheme 
is the blending of private philanthropy 
with State help. Half a guinea per week 
is paid for each man by the Board of 
Guardians which sends him. The religious 
and personal influences brought to bear 
upon the men are such as the State does 
not ordinarily have at command. This 
kind of blending is strongly advocated by 
the Minority Report on the Poor Law. 

The impression we formed in the short 
time we had for observation was that this 
Colony is an experiment which indicates 
very considerable possibilities. It would 
be a inistake to suppose that a solution of 
the problem of unemployment is to be 
found in this direction, or that the recla- 
mation of confirmed criminals can be 
carried out in such Colonies. But it dces 
appear that they offer a means by which 
some men not actually criminal or ex- 
tremely vicious, but who have been 
deteriorated by their environment, or 
have weakly yielded to temptation, and 
thus become submerged without the 
ability to raise themselves by their own 
efiorts, may be restored to moral health 
and turned into useful and even self- 
supporting membeis cf society. Probably 
a colony of this kind could never be 
financially self-supporting, but it deserves 
more help at thé hands of philanthropically 
minded people, and there is reason to 
hope that society will be well repaid by 
the effect of the useful discipline enforced, 
and by the example of the men who go 
forth more or less socially redeemed. 

(Signed) L. Gorpon RYLANDS, 
J. WIGLEY, 
W. WHITAKER. 


The Committee cordially endorscs the 
appeal for £15,000 made’ by the Incor- 
porated National Union for Christian 
Social Service to provide a further Training 
Colony for Unemployables. 7 | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LurrmRrs CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


DENOMINATIONAL FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES AND THE NATIONAL 
INSURANCE BILL. 


Sir,—With respect to the alterations 
made in the Insurance Bill to enable 
Denominational Friendly Societies in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom to form groups 
for administering the State scheme, my 
committee are desirous of obtaining in- 
formation as to whether it is possible to 
form a group of Friendly Societies that 
are Connected with the Unitarian and 
Allied Denominations. With this purpose 
in view, the writer will be pleased to 
receive communications from all secretaries 
of friendly societies attached to these places 
of worship, with particulars as to their 
membership, and whether they are desir- 
ous of joining such an association.— 
Yours, &c., 

F. TuNNICLIFFE, Secretary. 

High Pavement Chapel Provident Friendly 

Society, High Pavement School-rooms, 
Nottingham. 


co creeper 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 

Srr,—Your comment in ‘‘ Notes of the 
Week ’’ of November 18 is somewhat mis- 
leading as to the name of the American 
National Conference. If you will look the 
matter up you will find that the title of 
the Conference ever since 1864 has run 
‘* National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches.’’ Therefore, the 
change now made is confined to the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘ General ’’ for ‘‘ National.’’ 
Tf there is a ‘‘ sign of the times ’’ in the 
title, then the Americans have been about 
forty-seven years ahead of them ! 

Yours, &c. 
HELEN B. HERrorp. 

Hampstead, November 20. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems of 
Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 
Hditor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. ]} 

THE REAL SOURCE OF POWER 
IN PREACHING. 


I woutp wish in this article to ask a 
question rather than attempt to state an 
answer, My own position, shortly ex- 
pressed, is that I do not know what is 
the real strength of preaching, and, asIcan 
find nothing to satisfyme in books, I should 
like to ask other men who have thought. on 
such matters if they can offer any sugges- 
tions likely to throw light on what I 
cannot but feel to be a most unfortunate 


obscurity or darkness in our knowledge of 
religious life. 

I have read, like most people interested 
in a minister’s cdlling, books that consider 
in some detail the qualities of the mind 
necessary for good preaching; and many 
of these make me feel the value of the 
beauty of the preacher’s life, if one con- 
siders such a life from the ideal point of 
view. Phillips Brooks’ little volume is in 
this respect an excellent example of what 
I mean, yet if I rise from reading it and cast 
my eye along my bookshelves, and think of 
the lives of the men who have commanded 
recognition as preachers, with, perhaps, 
the exception of Robertson, Dale, and 
Phillips Brooks himself, and these are only 
partial exceptions, I cannot find that the 
ideal qualities stated correspond in prac- 
tical life to the men recognised as great in 
this preaching sense. One thinks of 
Wycliffe and Knox as men having great 
power in their art; of Wesley, Spurgeon, 


Booth, and Parker (of the City Temple), | 


and in a lesser way of such men as Gipsy 
Smith. These men were preachers in the 
real sense, that for some reason they drew 
people to them, and interested them from 
the standpoint of religion, and what it 
had to yield. There must be a common 
preaching quality that would unite them 
all, but I confess I cannot personally dis- 
cover it. 

Human sympathy and the understanding 
of men, sincerity, authority, an appealing 
personality, and, to some extent, a love of 
religious ideals, are all such qualities, the 
last, particularly, essential to a great 
minister, but they are not necessary to 
the great preacher. Would anyone ac- 


quainted with the characters of either _ 


Wycliffe or Knox venture to assert that in 
their fine fanaticism there is a real under- 


standing of men and women, a real sym- | 


pathy for men and women as individuals, 
such as, for instance, is unmistakeably dis- 
coverable in Christ. It is manifest that 
they both, and Knox particularly, thought 
of collective man. And would sincerity of 
life be specially marked as the distinguish- 
ing feature of a preacher’s life in quite the 
same fearless way as is expected from scien- 
tific men, and is largely realised. And, 
although it may be said that authority 
belonged as a characteristic to them all, 
yet this quality and sympathy and human 
insight and sincerity are just as necessary 
to a doctor as to a preacher, and are not, 
therefore, distinctive preaching qualities. 
And while I do find in every great minister, 
whether he is or is not a recognised preacher 
as well, a truly religious feeling, it seems 
to me by no mans an invariable accom- 
paniment of the preacher. 

Martineau’s life breathed of the religious 
spirit ; he was always brooding over reli- 
gious things, always thinking over a reli- 
gious approach. So was Channing, and 
to a less extent Theodore Parker; so was 
Amiel, who was not a minister, and yet 
ought to have been one; so was W. R. 
Greg, so was Mazzini. Thesé writers are as 
full of this spirit in a newer sense as wag 
Jeremy Taylor in an older, But this 
brooding religious spirit is absent from 


John Wesley’s Journal, from most of 


Spurgeon’s thoughts; from almost all the 
great preachers; they have, no doubt, 


other qualities, but they accept religious 
life too confidently to feel it With hat | 


\ 
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luminous power; and I ask, in the need 
for genuine knowledge, what is the one 
characteristic that distinguishes a great 
preacher 2 . 

I do not believe that preaching is a trick 
of oratory, otherwise there would be more 
recognised preachers, though one cannot 
help realising that most preachers have, 
often quite seriously, an eye for effect. One 
cannot deny that the preachers’ influence 
is good, and of the beneficial influence of 
Wesley or Spurgeon and of- the earlier 
preachers one may feel convinced; yet 
one asks this one question, which continu- 
ally repeats itself, what is the essential 
element of a good preacher ? 

Here are two types of men, the minister 
and the preacher, the one struggling, often 
painfully, to express great religious thoughts, 
often halting in his speech, of interest to 
those members of his congregation who 
undeistand him; now and then inspired, 
often a leader of a new spirit of religious 
inward life, often giving his thoughts to 
small numbers of hearers, but never really 
a preacher. And the preacher holding 

nultitudes breathless for his own day and 
time, sometimes only for the time that his 
voice is heard. These are the two influ- 
ences of great power in religious life. The 
minister I can understand, but the thought 
comes back to me again and again, when- 
ever I think over this question, what is it 
that makes the preacher, that something 
that must be characteristic of all great 
preachers of all types, and that all books 
about preaching leave out of account ? 
I have no answer to this difficulty myself, 
but I believe it is imperacively necessary 
to find one. 

J. LIoNEL TAYLER. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


oy 


CONCERNING CHILDREN. - 


‘* Tris hardly possible, I have found, to 
be too simple with little children ; and the 
most familiar things may perhaps serve 
best to awaken that wonder at the beau- 
tiful world, and that reverence and love 
for the Heavenly Father which it is the 
infants’ teacher’s charge and privilege to 
cultivate.’’ These words are taken from 
the preface to Miss Tarrant’s admirable 
little book called A Year’s Lessons for 
Infant Classes,* which will assuredly be 
received with shouts of joy by many 
Sunday school teachers. For are they not 
frequently at a loss for material suitable 
for quite small children ? 

The writer has that unerring instinct 
in the matter of child psychology which 
is better than years of study. When the 
natural gift is enhanced by training, then, 
indeed, 1s the child in clover. In these 
outlines of lessons there is an appropriate 
verse of a hymn or a text which the 
children can learn by heart, bearing on 
the subject for the day. Taking a few 
lessons at random we find :— 


The Shepherd—Story of the Lost Sheep. 
Our own Home—Father’s and mother’s 
love for us. 


* §.8, Association, Essex Hall, 


6d, net, 


The Sea and Ships—Story of Paul’s Ship- 
wreck, 

God’s Wonderful Work—A Flower. 

At the end of the volume there is a list 
of books containing the stories used by 
the writer to illustrate her lessons. We 
cordially recommend this timely and 
most helpful little book to our teachers 
everywhere. They will be grateful to 
Miss Tarrant for using her gifts to proauce 
really valuable work of this kind for the 
benefit of our Sunday schools. 

If the multitude of books written on the 
subject of the home training of children 
is any index to their therapeutic value, 
the modern child ought to be a tremendous 
success! The Sensitive Child,* by Kate 
Whitny Patch, is one of the many books of 
this kind that are written by the very un- 
derstanding mother for the benefit of the 
less understanding. It takes the form of 
talks with a little boy, and its scope 1s 
indicated by such chapter-headings as 
‘* The Angel of Birth,’’ and ‘‘ The Singing 
Robe.’’ The ‘‘ wonder-moments ’’ of the 
child are a revelation to all who have ears 
to hear. How to meet the questionings of 
the awakening mind is the problem that 
Mrs. Patch successfully solves in this 
little volume. 

More about the Twins in Ceylon,f is a 
charming addition to the earlier volume 
by Bella Sidney Woolf, which will delight 
grown-ups as well as children. The book 
is full of information and gives a vivid 
picture of life in the Hast. The story 
of Buddha is simply and beautifully told. 
‘* It all seemed so real here in the midst 
of palms, under Hastern skies, with the 
brown-skinned, bare-footed people passing 
up and down, and the yellow-robed 
priests and the scent of Tempie flowers.’’ 

The coloured illustrations add to the 
attractions of the book, which many a 
child will presently describe as ‘‘ ripping.’’ 
The Story of Quamin,t by May Harvey 
Drummond, belongs to another world 
and will appeal to older boys and girls. It 


‘1s a most fascinating tale of negro life in 


Jamaica, written with racy humour and 
rare pathos. It is a joy in these days of 
artificiality to be in the company of these 
primitive elemental human beings, full 
of the superstitions of their race. The 
type is disappearing, and Mrs. Drummond 
earns our gratitude for preserving some 
record of it in this first-rate story. 


DR. MACLAREN’S PRAYERS. 


‘* PRAYERS in the Congregation ”’ (if it 
might be repeated after a volume of Ward 
Beecher’s) would have been a better title 
for this book than ‘‘ Pulpit Prayers,’’§ 
for the essential character of what is here 
gathered up, as precious fruits of a most 
helpful minisiry, is that the prayers are 
spoken manifestly from the heart of one 
closely identified in the hour of worship 
with the life of his people. The late Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, was a 
preacher of rare power; here we are 

* H.R. Allenson. 1s. net. 

+ Duckworth & Co. 1s 6d. net. 

{ Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 

§ Pulpit Prayers. By Alexander Maclaren, 


D.D., Litt.D., Second series, 1911. Hodd 
& Stoughton. 7s. 6d, i Caer 


brought very near to him in the act of 
devotion, when he is with his people, as 
members together of a living Church, and 
the insight of his earnest and affectionate 
sympathy finds words to express in simple, 
heartfelt language the manifold needs and 
aspirations of a great congregation. As 
we give ourselves to the spirit of these 
prayers we are actually in the congrega- 
tion, in the gathered stillness in presence 
of the Eternal, amid the throng of those 
who have come together out of the stress 
and crowded life of the city, surrendered 
to a common trust and with a common 
gladness in worship. 

We do not wonder that such a ministry 
proved attractive, in the best sense of the 
word, nourishing and upbuilding, break- 
ing the bread of life for hungering hearts. 
Young men, solitary in the city crowd, 
exposed to its temptations, would feel 


the touch of a true sympathy and the 


encouragement of the great heart, which 
thus found utterance for what was best 
in them; and so with business men, and 


the appeal of noble ideals in commerce and — 


in civic life; and no less with all the 
common needs of our mortality. The 
prayers are offered to the One Eternal 
Father, in the spirit of Christian disciple- 
ship, ‘‘ through Jesus Christ,’’ as Lord 
and Saviour. They are very broad in their 
sympathies and vital in their hold upon the 
realities of life as it is in the world and as 
it reaches up to God. These printed 
words are witness to the Church at prayer, 
through the lips and out of the heart of 
the faithful minister. 
The editing of the volume leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The first series of the 
prayers may have had some introduction, 
which the writer of the present notice 
has not seen, but this second volume has 
no preface or note of any kind, beyond 
the title, to explain the origin of the 
prayers or the method of their reproduc- 
tion. Did Dr. Maclaren write his prayers, 
and are these volumes printed from his 
manuscript, or are they reproduced from 
the shorthand notes of one who listened 
in the congregation and took them down 2 
When we find in one prayer a reference to 
Jesus Christ as the ‘‘sun’’ of all the 
great mercies of God, that may be merely 
an uncorrected printer’s error for ‘‘ sum,”’ 
or it may be a mistaken note of the 
reporter. In a good many places the 
punctuation seems to be defective, and in 


others the syntax; so that we conclude 
that in any case Dr. Maclaren did not 


himself revise these prayers for publica- 


tion. Many of them begin with a sentence — 


referring to a lesson which has just been 
read in the congregation, without which 
clearly present in the mind the sentence is 
hardly intelligible. In such cases, a note 


of the lesson read, wherever possible, 


would have been a distinct advantage, 
But in spite of all deficiencies in the 
editing, this volume brings to us a treasure 
for which we are sincerely grateful. It is 
no hindrance that we cannot ourselves use 
the special dialect of Dr. Maclaren’s 
evangelical theology, for in the deeper 


spirit, beneath the form of doctrinal ex- 
pression, we find ourselves most thank- . 


fully at one with him, uplifted and streng- 


thened by the power of his prayer. This 


book will be found good for the quiet 


reading of those on whom the responsi: 
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bility of public prayer is laid. If it adda 
new depth to the feeling of responsibility 
from which no earnest minister is free, it 
will assuredly also deepen his sense of the 
supreme opportunity and sacred privilege 
of prayer in the congregation. 


—_—___——_. 


THE SprriruaL Sequence or THE BIBLE. 
By John Gamble, B.D. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 2s. 6d. net. 

THis is an admirable little book. It 
consists of four lectures written in order 
to place before parents and teachers the 
value of Bible lessons when, in the light of 
modern knowledge, we understand that 
‘* Revelation is not the communication by 
God to man of a series of propositions at 
one moment, but the gradual drawing of 
men on His part by ordinary processes, 
without miracle and without mystery, to 
an ever clearer knowledge of His nature 
and His ways.’’ In a short preface the 
Head Master of Rugby speaks of the feel- 
ing of illumination and gratitude which 
was aroused when they were delivered. 
His hope that they will be of equal service 
to other teachers, we think, is likely to be 
fulfilled ; for Mr. Gamble has learned to do 
full justice to the results of historical and 
critical study without any loss of the 
sense for religious values. He is careful 
to distinguish between a fact and its inter- 
pretation and does not allow the dis- 
cussion of date and authorship in the case 
of the Fourth Gospel or anywhere else to 
obscure the spiritual teaching. Similarly 
in the case of the advanced Christology of 
some of the Pauline Epistles, he refuses to 
regard it as an intellectual blunder or 
aberration, and urges the importance of 
realising that ‘‘the theology is only an 
attempt to do justice intellectually to the 
supremacy which the course of events has 
actually given to Christ. He has been seen 
to be Reconciler of a divided humanity. 
The heart and conscience of the believer 
own Him as Lord and Master. When these 
facts are translated, so to speak, into their 
heavenly values, they find inevitable ex- 
pression in the language of these Epistles.”’ 
This passage is highly characteristic of Mr. 
Gamble’s method. He has written about 
the Bible with spiritual insight and in- 
tellectual candour, a combination as rare 
as it is needful for those who would really 
understand. 


———_— 


Fottow Tuov. A Scripture Puay. By 
EK. P.B. Manchester: J. E. Cornish, 
Ltd. 1s. net. 


Many friends will be glad to possess this 
short play by the late Rev. E. P. Barrow 
as the last product of his delicate and 
sensitive mind. Its theme is the Passion 
of Christ and the conflicting emotions 
which it aroused inthe hearts of his 
disciples. The theme is so tremendous 
that most writers have turned away from 
it as something too high for them and 
have been content to take refuge in the 
matchless dignity and simplicity of the 
New Testament. If Mr. Barrow has failed 
to do more than amplify familiar words 
and leaves us with the impression that the 
Gospels themselves are unapproachable in 


their dramatic power, he is simply the 
victim of a too hazardous choice. When, 
however, we dismiss all thought of an im- 
possible success from our minds we dis- 
cover many sources of quiet pleasure in 
these pages. They are written with that fine 
instinct for language which was character- 
istic of their author, with delicacy of per- 
ception, and a love of beauty more Greek 
than modern in its austerity and restraint. 
An occasional lyrical hymn breaks the 
even tenor of the blank verse, and we think 
that the play would have gained consider- 
ably in richness of effect, if this form had 
been used with greater freedom. The song 
beginning 
Come, promised day, 
Advance thy rising bright ; 
The morning stars already on thy way 
Have spread their ight— 


might well be set to music as a hymn for 
Easter Day. 


—_—_—. 


THE Book or tHe SprairvaL Lire. By 
the late Lady Dilke. London: John 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘“ SOLITUDE, silence, apartness, these 
are as the breath of his nostrils to him that 
would divine the mysteries of that school 
of sorrow redeemed and sanctified by love, 
which we call life ; yet how shall one come 
by these things whose feet are ever in the 
ways of men?’’ These words strike the 
keynote of these musings by the late Lady 
Dilke. When they appeared first a few 
years ago in the volume of memoirs it was 
recognised at once that they revealed the 
hidden side of a life which had been much 
in the public eye both as a writer in the 
service of art and a worker for the public 
good. It has been a happy thought to 
issue them separately in a small com- 
panionable volume, which is likely to find 
a place on the shelf reserved for the books 


‘which speak to the soul with an intimate 


voice. To many who, like Lady Dilke 
herself, have lived in the crowds of men 
and found zest in fulfilling the world’s 
tasks, it will bring refreshment without 
the sense of unreality or imperfect experi- 
ence, which often clings to the words of 
more cloistered souls. for, after all, who 
know so well as those who live in crowds 
the need of silence and self-knowledge and 
the withdrawal of the soul into deep 
eommunion with God ? 


Amone the recent books issued at Essex 
Hall we may mention Three Stages of 
Unitarian Theology and Other Essays (2s. 
net), which contains a reprint of Dr. 
Martineau’s well-known essay, and twelve 
other essays by the Rey. Stopford Brooke 
and other writers, which have had a wide 
circulation in the series known as ‘‘ The 
Unitarian Penny Library’; The Religion 
of the Future and Other Essays (2s. net), 
which takes its name from a well-known 
address by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, and also 
contains the paper read by Principal 
Carpenter at the Congress of Free Chris- 
tianity and Religious Progress at Berlin 
last year on ‘* The Development of Liberal 
Theology in Kngland’’; and, lastly, 
Religion and Iafe, by Professor Eucken (1s. 
net), being the Essex Hall Lecture delivered 
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in London last Whitsuntide. 
was given extempore in German, and 1n- 


N 


The leeture ; 


evitably the glow and inspiration of the | 


spoken word have faded away as it has 
passed first through the reporter’s note- 
book and then through the translator's 
mind. The phrase ‘‘ characteristic reli- 
gion’? is not very lucid in English and 
would hardly convey Professor Eucken’s 
meaning without careful explanation. Ex- 
cept for the necessity of observing unl- 
formity in a series, it seems a pity that 
this lecture, which has been expanded 
with difficulty into a volume, was not issued 
as a tract for popular distribution. It 
might then have gone into the hands of 
many readers for whom Professor Eucken’s 
longer works are too expensive or possibly 
a little too abstract and technical in their 
reasoning. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A WELCOME announcement for all who 
are interested in modern English poetry 
is that a collected edition of the works of 
Francis Thompson is being prepared, and 
will appear early in 1912. Mr. Edward 
Meynell will be responsible for the bio- 
graphy. 


* * * 


A REVISED edition of Mr. W. Robert- 
son’s ‘‘ Life and Times of John Bright ”’ 
is announced for early publication by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin. It will be uniform with 
Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Richard Cobden,’’ and 
will form one of the volumes of the Half- 
Crown Library of History and Biography. 


* * * 


Messrs. MacmiLuan will publish shortly 
‘“A Critical Exposition of Bergson’s 
Philosophy,’’ by Mr. J. M‘Kellar Stewart, 
late Lecturer in Logic and Philosophy in 
Ormond College, Melbourne University. 
The aim of the author has been to present 
clearly the root ideas of Bergson, and to 
consider their value as a contribution to 
modern philosophic thought. 


% * * 


Mr. T. Fisner Unwin has adopted an ex- 
cellent scheme for bringing his seasonable 
wares to the notice of the public. His 
firm for some time past has brought out 
a monthly magazine called M.A.B., or 
Mainly About Books. The December 
issue will be a special one devoted largely 
to Christmas books. I¢ will be of unusual 
interest, as well as double the ordinary 
size. Mr. Unwin will send a specimen 
copy to any reader of this journal, free, 
on receipt of a request to this effect 
addressed to the publisher, M.A.B., 1, 
Adelphi-terrace, W.C., accompanied by a 
Id. stamp to defray the cost of postage, 


* * * 


Lhe International Review of Missions is 
the title of a new quarterly review, issued 
by the Continuation Committee of the 
World Missionary Conference, which will 
be published by Mr. Frowde. It will 
Serve as an organ for the discussion and 
study, from an international point of 
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view, of the various missionary problems 
which are confronting ¢he Christian 
Church. The first number will contain 
an article by Mr. Bryce on ‘‘ The Immedi- 
ate Duty of Christianity to the Non- 
Christian World.”’ 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs, T. & T. Crark :—A Disciple’s Reli- 
gion: William Holden Hutton, B.D. 4s. 6d. 


net. At the Temple Church: H. G. Woods, 
D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 
THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Pruss :— 


The Cambridge Modern History: Vol. 12, 
Tables and General Index. 16s. net. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Lrp. :—-Les 
Paysans: H. de Balzac. Is. net. Les Petits 
Postes du XVITfe Siecle. Is. net. Modern 
England: Louis Cazamian. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. A. C. Firretp :—The Country Heart: 
Maude Egerton King. 6s. Evolution, Old 
and New: Samuel Butler. 5s. net. The Blood 
of the Poor: Godfrey Blount, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
net. Songs of Joy and Others: W.H. Davie:. 
2s. 6d. net. CharlesDarwin and Samu2] Butler ; 
Henry Festing Jones. Is. net. The Poets’ 
Calendar: Margaret Macdonald. Is. net. 


Messrs. Hopper & SrTouGcutTon :—Lyrics 
and Narrative Poems: Herbert Trench. 5s. 


net. Later Letters of Marcus Dods, D.D., 
1895-1909: Marcus Dods. 6s. The Ever- 
lasting Way: James Denney, D.D. 6s. 


Messrs. LoneMAN & Co. :—Miracles : Papers 
and Sermons by W. Leck, W. Sanday, H. S. 
Holland. H. H. Williams, A. C. Headlam. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Percy Lunp, Humpurirs & Co., 


Lrp. :—-Corpus Meum: James Leith Macbeth 
Bain. 2s. 6d. 
Messrs. WILLIAM Riper & Son, Lrp. :— 


The Lair of the White Worm: 
6s. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NorGavtE :—Primitive. 
Christianity, Vol. IV.: Otto Piciderer, D.D. 
10s. Gd. net. A Short Introduction to the 
Bible: Gilbert [. Sadler, M.A., LL.B., B.A. 
2s. 6d. net. Prayer: The Rev. William 
Parson Warburton, M.A. Is. net. 


Bram Stoker. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE OAK TREE. 


Tuost who love trees know that every 
tree has a grace, a beauty, and a character 
perculiarly its own. 

The birch is called the Lady of the Woods, 
and to walk beneath a grove of beeches is 
like walking up the aisle of some old Gothic 
cathedral. Bui of all our trees the oak 
is the most distinctly English ; its story is 
interwoven with the story of our land; 
its roots, that go deep down into the 
earth, seem to go deep down into the past 
also. A thing of beauty, so symbolical of 


all that is strong, and hardy, and old, | 


familiar to all through the long centuries, 
it has never become commonplace, but 
has always retained an undisputed right 
to be called the Father of the forest, and 
a king among trees. 

Its gnarled and knotted trunk covered 
with wrinkled rind, and overgrown with 
grey lichen, its twisted roots and its wide- 
Spreading branches are, at all seasons, 
full of character and beauty; more’ than | 
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any other tree it has individuality, one 
might almost say personality. 

Beneath its leafy shade queens have 
rested. A king found shelter in its 
branches from his enemies, and although 
we are not told which tree of the green- 
wood it was that Shakespeare loved to 
lie under while the thrushes sang to him, 
we feel, almost instinctively, that tc must 
have been an oak. 

Standing four square to all the winds that 
blow, an oak of many rings has weathered a 
thousand storms and conquered, and 
every spring when the warm rains and the 
sunshine call the flowers to life, young as 
ever at its hearv’s deep core the old 
veteran puts forth his green leaves, and 
smiles in the face of the sun. When there 
is no lightning it is a safe tree beneath 
which to shelter. The gale may root up 
the poplars, or send great limbs crashing 
down from the elms, but we can trust 
the oak because the oak is strong. 

We have seen,then, that this tree, of which 
we are so justly proud, has strength, en- 
durance and courage, that being old it 1s 
still young at heart, that although its 
roots go deep into the earth ifs arms are 
held out wide to welcome the sunshine. 
It is a trusty tree and one to be trusted, so 
that little children may play beneath its 
branches, or old men rest in a comfortable 
hollow of its great trunk. Its rugged 
and rough exterior conceals a generous 
heart, for of all our trees the oak is 
the most liberal; its acorns have fed in- 
numerable birds and animals for centuries, 
while the larve of more insects feed on 
the leaves of the oak than on any other 
of cur Hinglish trees. 

But it is not for its character alone, but 
for its beauty, also, which is the outward 
expression of its character, that men 
admire it. At all stages of its life and at 
all seasons of the year the oak is beautiful. 
In April when its opening buds are tipped 
with bronze, in mid-June when the muster 
of its overlapping leaves almost hides 
the sky, in late autumn when, clad in buff, 
and tawny like a lion, its leaves fall slowly 
to the ground, and in winter when its 
bare and twisted boughs hold their knotted 
fingers to the grey clouds, or form an 
intricate pattern beneath which we may 
stand in the quiet December night and 
watch the frosty stars whose brilliancy the 
arch and coil of the trees, great branches 
across the sky, seem only to intensify. At 
all times, and in all weathers, the oak is a 
beautiful tree, so that we are tempted 
to say that whoever destroys one oak 
should be compelled by law to plant an- 
other. 

But besides being strong and trust- 
worthy, beautiful and generous, the oak is 
also useful. There was a time when every 
oak tree in the land was a national asset, 
and reckoned as such, when every cak- 
wood was carefully guarded, and when 
patriotic men used to fill their pockets with 


acorns, and plant them when they went 


for a country walk, for in those days our 
ships were built almost entirely cf oak, 
and men were not able to foresee that a 
time would come when we should build 
them with teak and steel. Drake and the 
English seadogs who defeated the Spanish 
Armada and the sailors who fought in Lord 


Nelson’s fleet sailed the seas in ships built 


of oak. Those days are past, but still 


they will be very warmly welcomed, 
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the oak is one of the most useful of our 
trees; its bark is of great value to the 
tanner, its wood is used for cabinet-work 
and household purposes, railway carriages 
are made from it, in fact, whenever 
men want to make anything strong and 
lasting they use the wood of the oak. When 
next you stand beneath an old oak, and 
hear the wind singing through its branches, 
or watch the bright sunbeams slipping 
through its leaves to dapple the grass and 
ferns with gold, remember that an oak 
tree takes a long time to grow, remember 
that it is strong, and beautiful, generous 
and useful, and that it has what people 
call character. 

And if you also want to be strong and 
beautiful, generous and useful in this world, 
if when you grow up you want men and 
women to respect you and love you, you 
must try to be something like an oak. It will 
take a long time, for an acorn does not be- 


/come anoak tree, nor does a boy become a 


man in a day; but if you stand firm and 
are not afraid of life’s storms, if you keep 
your heart young, and are kind to those 
who need your help, the time will come 
when men will respect you and love you 
just as almost every Englishman loves and 
respects a fine old oak. 

There is one more thing for you to 
remember. I have said that an oak-tree’s 
exterior is rough and rugged, but that a 
good oak tree has a good heart. You will 
mect people who are something like this, 
and when you fancy that they are rude or 
rough don’t judge them too hastily, but 
just wait a little, and very likely you 
will soon find that like a trusty cak-tree 
their hearts are sound and true. 


J. W.N. 


THE NOEL SOCIETY. 
A CurIstmMAs APPEAL TO THE CHILDREN. 
Most of you look forward fo Christmas- 


time with eager pleasure, thinking of the 


lovely things that Santa Claus will put 
into your stockings on Christmas Day. 
Can you imagine what it must be like never 
to have had a happy Christmas Day, never 
to have had any Christmas presents of your 
own, only to have seen them in shops 2 
There are hundreds and hundreds of little 
boys and girls whose fathers and mothers 


-are much too poor to buy them even a 


penny toy for Christmas. 

Would not you like to help in sending 
some of these poor children a lovely present 
for Christmas ? Just think what pleasure 
it would be giving, and try to imavine what 
it must feel like to be a little girl seven or 
eight years old, and never to have had a 
doll of your very own. You can all help, 
and you will feel so much happier to know 
that others are happy toc. 

Perhaps you don’t know any poor little 
boys and girls to give your presents to, 
but if you join the Noel Society that diffi- 
culty will be got over; and if you send 
a postcard with your name and address 


to Miss K. M. Robinson, 32, Whitchead’s- _ 


prove, Chelsea, she will send you full par- 
ticulars. Of if you like to send your toys 
or money direct to the Hon. Treasurer, Miss 
Green, 14, Ullswater-road, Southgate, N 


> 
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MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 
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THE JOHN BRIGHT CENTENARY. 


Celebration by the International 
Arbitration League. 

THERE was a large audience at White- 
field’s Tabernacle on Friday, November 17, 
when & meeting in commemoration of 
John Bright was held under the auspices of 
the International Arbitration League. Lord 
Weardale presided, and speeches were 
delivered by the Right Hon. Thomas Burt, 
M.P. (President of the League), Dr. John 
Clifford, Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., 
Mr. Allen Baker, M.P., and Mr. Fred 
Maddison. Interesting letters were read 
by the latter from Lord Morley, who 
warmly expressed his sympathy with the 
objects of the meeting and expressed his 
regret that he was unable to be present, and 
from Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who said he 
had regarded John Bright as his hero from 
the days of boyhood. Mr. Burt gave 
some interesting personal reminiscences of 
John Bright drawn from his recollections 
of the House of Commons for 38 years, and 
narrated how on telling the statesman 
after a visit to America that he would be 
very warmly welcomed by the people of 
that country if he would only visit them, 
Bright replied: ‘‘If I went to \iAmerica 
it would be to see one man—John Green- 
leaf Whittier’? Two of John Bright’s 
daughters were present at the meeting. 


An ADVOCATE oF PHAOR. 


Lord Weardale made special reference 
to the occasions on which John Bright was 
able ¢o use his influence to further the cause 
of peace after the Corn Laws were repealed, 
and he had time to devote to it. He re- 
minded the audience that wher the Cri- 
mean War broke out his voice was raised 
almost alone in favour of pacification. He 
was denounced as unpatriotic because he 
wished to save the honour of his country 
and the lives of his fellow-men, but time 
had proved that his protest was just, and 
it was impossible to point to-day to a single 
benefit which had been obtained as a result 
of that disastrous war. He used his 
influence again in the days of the Civil War 
in America, when he, with a few others, 
saw that right was with the Northern 
States, and happily was able to do a great 
deal to compose the angry and hostile 
feelings that were then rampant. Had 
he been alive at the time of the South 
African War he would undoubtedly have 
denounced that just as strongly as he did 
the Crimean War, and would have re- 
garded as deplorable the increase of arma- 
ments and wasteful preparations for war 
which are adding to the burdens of the 
people in Christian and civilised countries 
at the present time. 


A Vicrorian IDEALIST. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald said that al- 
though he did not agree with a good many 
of the views held by John Bright, he felt 
that if that massive human personality 
was ever forgotten it would be one of the 
greatest calamities that could happen to 
us as citizens. He described him as a 
typical representative of the Victorian 
middle-class which has now almost died out. 
That Victorian middle-class had its own 
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ideas about the world, and did not ‘* ape 
its betters ’’ ; it was Liberal in its politics, 
Puritan in its morals, sober in its walk, 
careful in its life, and not deluded by the 
symbols of material success. It lived 
under the shadow and the _ sadness 
of the Eternal, and with all its faults 
and its narrowness of vision, it con- 
tained within itself that great human 
power which produces great sons and 
daughters. John Bright had an abhor- 
rence of war chiefly as a result of his 
common sense, though as a Quaker he 
might be said to have been prejudiced 
from the start in favour of peace. He 
also had remarkable gifts which he was 
able to cultivate and bring to perfection. 
He was perhaps the last statesman who 
lived in an age of leisure. Nowadays a 
politician had scarcely time to sit down, 
much less think. It was not possible 
for him to brood over his ideas when they 
flashed into his mind, to make love to 
them, and so shape them that they might 
profoundly move and influence men. In 
addition to this Bright always resisted the 
temptation to read anything but the very 
best literature, and his mind was nurtured 
on the Bible and Milton. He was con- 
vinced. that public service is. the best 
tribute that a man can give to his fellow- 
men, and in everything he sought but one 
reward, the approval of his own conscience. 
In response to the call of conscience he 
could give up position and frierds, and 
he cared nothing for outward. signs of 
popularity and honour if he could only 
defend a righteous cause and serve his 
country faithfully. 
A Man or GRANITE. 

Dr. Clifford described John Bnght as a 
man cf granite, who had not a fibre of weak- 
ness in his make-up. Religion, the deepest 
thing in a man, which fixes his line of 
action and is most forcible in the formation 
of his character, was the source of all his 
strength. It was fresh, original, personal, 
and inward, and it made him one of the 
strongest men of the last century. His 
outstanding characteristic was fidelity to 
principle, not to measures and parties 
alone. Righv was right for him, and wrong 
was wrong, and he would not be persuaded 
under any circumstances to call good evil, 
or evil good. He sought first the Kingdom 
of God, and was above all things, as he 
wanted to be, ‘a preacher of righteous- 
hess.’’ He never held that there was one 
morality for the individual and another 
morality for the nation, and it was charac- 
teristic of him that he had faith in man as 
man, irrespective of his social position, edu- 
cational distinctions, race, or cclour. Incon- 
clusion, Dr. Cliflord reminded his hearers that 
it was to John Bright that they chiefly owed 
many advantages which the Radical and 
Noncontormist of his day certainly did not 
enjoy, as well as the legislative measures 
on behali of the poor and needy which would 
have been impossible but for his efforts. 
He made a breach in the walls of monopoly, 
a task which required enormous strength 
and persistence, and led the way along a 
path which more and more the social 
reformers were taking im our own genera- 
tion. The speaker made an urgent appeal 
to the young men present to ally them- 


selves with the movement for promoting 


universal peace. They would learn from 


oo Be 
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the life of John. Bright the necessity ~ for ie 
beginning early, and they could not start . 
too soon on the crusade against the power "ke 
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of militarism, which crushed us even Im. 
the times of peace with the wasteful burden oe 


of armaments. 4 
SOUTHERN PROVINCIAL a 
ASSEMBLY. J 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Provincial 
Assemb y. of Non-subscribing Ministers 
and Congregations of London and_ the 
South Eastern Counties was held at Essex 
Church, Kensington, on Wednesday, Nov 
ember 22. There was an unusually large 
attendance of ministers, delegates, and 
other friends. Delightful hospitality was 
dispensed by the members of Essex Church 
at Lindsey Hall during the day, and the 
series of meetings was felt to have been the 
most successful and stimulating which the 
Assembly has held for many years. 

Divine service was conducted in the 
morning by the Rev. A. A. Charlesworth, of 
Highgate, who preached on the new out- 
look in religion and the need of realising 
the sacredness of life and its boundless 
opportunities at the present moment. 


Business MEETING. 


The Assembly met for business at 3 
o’clock under the presidency of the Rev. 
H. Gow. After the roll had been called by 
the Rev. R. P. Farley, the chairman gave an 
address chiefly of historical reminiscence 
dealing with the origin of the Assembly 
and the ideal of closer church fellowship 4 
with which it had started. He reminded 
the present members that they stood im 
the line of Dr. Martineau, Dr. Sadler, Dr. 
Drummond, and others who had been 
instrumental in first calling them together. 

The Rev. W. H. Drummond, Minister of 

the Assembly, presented his annual report, 

which dealt briefly with the work which 

had been done by himself and the lay : 
preachers in the various churches of the 

province during the past year. The report 

of the committee and the treasurer’s | 
accounts, which had been circulated before- i 
hand, were passed with some slight amend- 4 
ment on the motion of the chairman, 

seconded by Mr. John Harrison. An earnest 

appeal is made for a larger subscription 

list in view of certain losses by death and 

the vigorous work which is being carried 

on under the supervision of the committee ; 
in many places. The Rev. P. H. Wick- © > 1 
steed moved and the Rev. J. A. Pearson = 
seconded the reception of the report of Be 
the Public Questions Committee, which . 
referred specially to the recent industrial a 
unrest ; the need of a standard of wages, __ | 
sufficient to maintain the worker in 
efficiency and health and the enjoyment x 
of life; and the Universal Races Congress, 
Some discussion arose in regard to the 
best way cf dealing with public questions 
in future, and affording the Assembly an . 
opportunity for their discussion, and the € 
whole question was referred to the new 
committee for consideration. During the 
mecting the new Unitarian congregation 
ab Finchley was welcomed into fellowship, 
and a special word of weleome was spoken 
from the chair to the ministers who had 


entered the province during the year. 
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The officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows :—President, the Rev. 
Henry Gow; hon. secretary, the Rev. R. 
P. Farley; hon. treasurer, Mr. F. le B. 
Lawford. The Rev. Dr. Tudor Jones 
was appointed preacher for the next 
annual meeting. 


Eventna MEETING. 


The public meeting at 7.80 was well 
attended, and the speeches, which 
took in a wide range of subjects, were 
listened to with much interest. In the 
regrettable absence of Mr. J. 8. Beale, 
through illness, the Rev. F. K. Freeston 
took the chair, and in the course of the 
evening the thanks of those present for 
the courtesy of the members of Essex 
Church in placing their beautiful new hall 
at the disposal of the Provincial Assembly 
were expressed by the Rev. H. Gow and 
Mr. John Harrison. 

The Rev. F. K. Freeston, in introducing 
the speakers, said that he regarded the 
public meeting which closed the day’s 
proceedings as specially important, because 
it helped them to widen their horizon 
without losing touch with their church 
interests and church work, or forgetting 
their place in the Church Universal. It 
was consonant with their principles that 
they should recognise no stiff, sharp line 
between things sacred and things secular. 
It was the motive with which they 
approached such subjects as those chosen 
for their programme that mattered, and 
it was possible for people to concern them- 
selves with very mundane affairs in an 
essentially religious spirit, and conversely, 
to take part in religious life and work for 
purely worldly ends. He welcomed the 
public meeting, also, as offering a free 
platform upon which they could bring 
themselves into touch in a non-committal 
way with the broader issues of national life. 


The Suffering Layman. 


Mr. Mortimer Montgomery, in his ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Religion and the Layman,”’ 
alluded frankly to the criticism which a 
layman might reasonably offer in regard to 
the services of their churches, and the 
spirit which they foster in those who attend 
them. The layman, he said, appreciated 
very highly the atmosphere of freedom and 
the absence of ceremonial in their churches. 
The religious belief to which the latter 
gave expression was rational, manly, and 
honest, and to a large extent it was found 
to be intellectually satisfying. On the other 
hand it sometimestended to theatrophy of 
religious feeling. He could not go into the 
deeper causes which brought that about, 
but one of the reasons probably was the 
comparatively rare use of public worship 
and the fact that the forms of public 
worship amongst them did not always 
bring religious emotion into full activity. 
If the layman distrusted ceremonial, and 
did not especially care for long prayers, he 
did like beauty in the service, and it ought 
not to be impossible, sometimes, to have 
a service without a sermon. He also 
thought that the layman suffered from the 
intermixing of religion with the purely 
business affairs of the church, and from 
the need of comradeship with others of 
his own household of faith. 


ae 
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The Ideal Citizen. 


A striking address on ‘‘ The Individual 
and the Nation ’’ was given by Mr. Mon- 
tagu Harris. He pleaded for a reawakening 
of that interest in politics which makes a 
man anxious, not only to record his vote 
at election times, but to devote some of 
his time to various activities in connection 
with local government,which, if they sound 
less exciting than the doings of people 
in Parliament, play an enormous part in 
the life and well-being of the nation. 
He felt that the atrophy of political feeling 
was quite as serious a matterzs the atrophy 
of religious feeling to which the previous 
speaker had referred. We were told that 
we were living in an age of democracy, and 
it seemed as 1f it must be so. We should 
very soon have the suffrage extended to 
the utmost limits, probably including 
women; it did not, however, follow that 
even then,when they had got the machixery 
of government into their own hands they 
would really have democracy. Democracy 
was a spirit, the essence of which was the 
sense of community, a recognition of the 
rights of their neighbour, a sinking of the 
individual in the nation. That was an 
ideal, but how near had they really got 
to that ideal in the present day when, 
to take the question of the suffrage alcne, 
some men had to be cajoled into voting, 
while vast numbers never voted at all ? 
Too few really considered the issues before 
them, or cared for the good of the country 
irrespective of their own perscnal interests. 
All this, and especially the difficulty of 
getting good men to throw themselves 
ardently into the work of municipal coun- 
cils and boards of guardians, indicated a 
lamentable atrophy of political feeling 
which ought not to exist. Even when people 
did become interested and enthusiastic 
about the passing of certain Bills and Acts 
of Parliament, they forgot the great im- 
portance of administering those Acts of 
Parliament which have already been passed. 
There lay the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual. He had the chance ofserving on 
various local bodies, or of seeing that the 
right people were elected to them, and there 
were at the present time a number of 
voluntary associations coming into exist- 
ence, such as the Citizens’ League ard 
Care Committees, which even those who 
had very little leisure for work of this kind 
could join. Men and women should take 
their share of civic duties, the speaker 
continued, with a real religious intenticn. 
Systems of government were not ends in 
themselves, but means to an end, and good 
government meant ultimately the happi- 
ness of the population. He believed that 
with every little bit of work people took 
up for the general well-being their own 
burdens were lightened, and they were 
certainly leading mankind on to a higher, 
purer, and nobler civilisation than the 
world has yet known. 


The Turbulence of Modern Thought. 


The Rey. H. Gow took for the subject 
of his address ‘‘ Ethics and Modern 
Thought.’’ He could do no more, he said, 
than touch on the many problems which 
modern thought proposes to deal with, 
merely throwing out a few ideas as to its 
general tendency and characteristics. The 
one thing about modern thought which 
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arrested everybody’s attention was that 
it was an expression of life, exciting, 
passionate, experimental, often crude, 
neither systematic nor logical, which might 
be described as ‘‘ the call of the wild.”’ 
It did, however, signify a new beginning, 
a sense of the wonder and complexity of 
the world. They had got very far away 
from the attitude of Herbert Spencer, Mill, 
Huxley, Darwin, or even Martineau. We 
were face to face with a new impulse of 
womanhood, of philosophy, of religion, and 
democracy, with a new mysticism, in fact, 
which was to be found in Nietzsche and 
Bernard Shaw no less than in the spirit 
of the Modernist. People were conscious of 
a sense of surprise and joy, of the incalcul- 
able and unknown, of the divine spirit at 
work in the present and the future. It did 
not express itself in great poetry, but they 
found it in the works of men like Sir Oliver 
Lodge, who found God in electricity, and 
Professor Arthur Thompson, who was 
conscious of an infinite mystery in low 
forms of life. The mystic always saw 

God in the present, and they as liberal 

Christians had always claimed that the 

processes of revelation were continuous 

and not confined to a particular period, but 

it was also necessary to see God in the 

past, and the great danger of modern 

thinkers, it seemed to him, lay in their 

habit of speaking as if God only existed in 

the present. They insisted on the sacred 

claims of the present, but there was a lack 

of a sense of the sacred claims of the past. 

It was as though the deep necessities of 

human life had never been discovered 

until now. The higher mysticism was 

that which saw the old in the new and the 

new in the old. In regard to the vital 

questions of morality, for instance, it 

was scarcely compatible with our belief in 

the goodness of Ged to suppose that He 

had waited until the 20th century before 

revealing to men the fundamental truths 

according to which our individual life and 

social relationships ought to be regulated. 

These fundamental truths had been widely 

diffused throughout the world by great 

teachers of humanity hke Confucius, 

Zoroaster, and Jesus Christ, and they 

were not abrogated by the newer ideas of 

the modern school of thought. 


The Peace of Nations. 


The concluding address was given by 
Mr. John Harrison, who spoke on ‘‘ Inter- 
national Peace.’’ Although he was con- 
scious that at the present time the advocate 
of peace can scarcely take as hopeful a 
view of international relationships as 
might be wished, Mr. Harrison did not 
allow himself to be swayed by feelings of 
pessimism. He gave an interesting account 
of the visit of English pastors, representing 
all the Christian Churches in this country, 
to Germany in 1909, when he himself, as 
President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Society, was presented to the 
Kaiser. He ventured to say that this 
deputation had not been without effect in 
strengthening the efforts of the German 
Emperor on behalf of peace. He reminded 
his hearers that the visit of the members of 
the Society of Friends to St. Petersburg 
at the time of the Crimean War, for the 
purpose of trying to dissuade the Czar 
Nicholas from pursuing his designs on 
Turkey, was the first instance of the direct 
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intervention of the churches on behalf of 
peace. The spirit which animated those 
noble Quakers still survived, and it was 
largely owing to their example that the 
churches were at last abandoning the 
passive attitude in regard to the great 
question of war between the nations. Over 
1,000 American ministers had met in 
assembly in New York last spring, when it 
was resolved ‘‘that the leadership in 
establishing international peace ought to 
be undertaken by the churches of America 
because of their geographical position, and 
also because in their composition the 
American churches represent all the 
nationalities which in case of war be- 
tween civilised nations may be under the 
sad and Godless necessity of attempting 
to destroy one another.’’ 
Mr. Freeston, in a concluding speech, 
referred very earnestly to the grave 
position in which England stands at the 
present moment in regard to international 
affairs, and urged all present to do what 
they could to advocate the cause of 
peace and arbitration, which seemed to be 
temporarily suffering from a set-back. 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


OpENING oF THE New Buitpina. 

Tue large and comfcrtable building in 
Connaught-road, to which the congrega- 
tion of All Souls’ Church has just removed 
from Bath-road, was well filled on the 
occasion of the opening service, which took 
place on Thursday, November 16. Mr. 
Frank Gaskell, of Pendrell Hall, presided, 
supported by Mr. W. Byng Kenrick 
(President of the Midland Christian Union), 
the Revs. J. A. Shaw, M.A., Joseph Wood, 
J. W. Austin, M.A., G. H. Smith (a former 
minister), and others. Mr. Frank Gaskell 
and Mr. W. Byng Kenrick"have taken a 
deep practical interest in the undertaking, 
and they have generously supporved the 
building fund. 

The short dedicatory service which pre- 
ceded the public meeting was conducted 
by the Rev. Joseph Wood. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence and 
cordial expressions of goodwill were re- 
ceived from his Worship the Mayor 
(Councillor Dickinson), the Rey. H. Eachus 
(Coseley), Mr. Frank H. Parkyn, and others. 
The chairman said they must congratulate 
themselves upon the consummation of 
their long-hoped-for new home. The 
old building was not adequate either in 
size or in architectural beauty for the 
services which were conducted there. 
The circumstances were not encouraging 
to the minister, and they were not suitable 
for the congregation. They now had a 
substantial building, which was no disgrace 
to the town, and was an ornament to the 
neighbourhood. 

In the course of an interesting address, 
Mr. W. Byng Kenzick asked what they 
meant by building a new church? On 
every hand they heard the ery that the 
existing churches were not nearly filled, 
and what was the goed of adding to the 
number of churches already in existence ? 
But he was convinced that in Wolverhamp- 
ton there were many who wanted such a 
place as that in which they could freely 
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worship. They were bewildered with pro- 
phecies as to what was to be the develop- 
ment of the religious life of nations, and 
especially of that of Western Europe. He 
was of opinion that, as in the records of 
Western Christendom for the last 2,000 
years, there had always been an un- 
quenchable desire on the part of large 
bodies of people to meet for worship that 
would still continue. Some of those who 
wished to worship were more helped by 
set rules and dogmas handed down with 
all the authority of the past; and some 
were only hampered in their worship 
by these restrictions. And, therefore, 
because of that they valued the existence 
of churches which were founded for the 
worship of God without any restrictions 
whatever, that congregations might meet 
and work out their own religious develop- 
ment without fear that they would be 
evicted under notice from the trust deeds 
of the dead. But freedom brought with it 
responsibility. In some ways it was com- 
forting to have fixed rules of worship, and 
if they claimed and secured freedom they 
must see that the exercises of that freedom 
at least led them to as good results as the 
exercise of restraining law had led other 
people. 

The Revs. J. A. Shaw, J. W. Austin, and 
Joseph Wood also addressed the meeting. 

On Sunday, November 19, the services 
were taken by the Rev. J. A. Shaw. In the 
morning there was a good attendance, 
and at night the building was quite full. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BUILDING. 


This church, which measures inside 
about 42 ft. by 88 ft., provides accommo- 
dation for 350 persons, with choir, organ 
chamber, two vestries, and heating cellar. 
It is planned without transepts or 
separated chancel; the aisles are narrow 
and are intended only as passage ways, 
the whole of the congregation being seated 
in the wide nave. As there are no galleries 
it was felt that great height was undesirable, 
and the interior does not exceed 30 ft. 
in height from the floor to the highest 
point of the arched ceiling. Under these 
conditions a very free and modern treat- 
ment of ecclesiastical architecture has been 
adopted, following somewhat the idea of the 
smaller medisval College chapels at Cam- 
bridge, all of which were rebuilt on a larger 
scale in the eighteenth century, but the 
aspect of which is preserved to us in Log- 
gan’s prints. The architect was Mr. J. L. 
Ball, of Birmingham. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


Toe Autumn Meeting of the London 
District Unitarian Society was held on 
Friday evening, November 17, at 
Unity Church, Islingten, with Dr. W. 
Blake Odgers, K.C., President of the 
Society, in the chair. There was a gocd 
attendance of subscribers and friends 
interested in the work of the Society. The 
chairman was supported by the Rev. W. 
Tudor Jones, Mrs. Bartram, Mr. A. J. 
Mundella the Rev. Bertram Lister, the 
Rev. J. Arthur Pearson (district minister), 
Mr. Ronald Bartram (se¢retary), and 
Mr. Ronald P. Jones (treasurer). 
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Dr. Odgers in his opening address spoke 
of the changes in the Society’s work since 
he held office as president eight or nine 
years ago. One of the churches, Kilburn, 
which was then receiving assistance from 
the Society was now independent, standing 
on its own basis. The Permanent 
Chapel Building Fund, established fcr 
the purpose of enabling new churches to 
be built in various parts of London, 
showed a diminution of income to the 
Society, but he welcomed that as a good 
sign, showing an increase in the building 
of churches. Whilst he had noticed much 
progress, he often asked himself if the 
churches increased with the pace of the 
population of greater London. Was the 
need and want of those people who were 
seeking the truth, and who were dis- 
appointed with former creeds and out of 
sympathy with churches they used to 
attend, being supplied ? 

Mr. Ronald P. Jones presented tle 
treasurer’s statement, saying that five 
years ago a special effort was made to 
enlarge the Society’s work, and with 
that object in view special subscripticns 
were promised for a pericd of five years. 
The subscription list showed an income 
of £600, £300 of that amount being raised 
from six subscribers. Thet special pericd 
was now drawing to a clcse, and there was 
no right to expect or claim a continuance 
of the special support. There were abcut 
thirty churches in the London District, 
and he had a list of only 200 subscribers. 
He appealed fer a larger number of small 
subscribers, that there might be no restric- 
tion of the good work the Society was doing. 

The Rev. W. Tudor Jones said that since 
coming to Unitarianism twelve years ago 
there had not been a single day when he 
wished to go back. It might be a source of 
comfort to the younger members that not 
one moment in that time had he regretted 
the step he took. It had meant practically 
everything in his life. The Unitarians 
of the future, he believed, must be as the 
old Unitarians were, intellectual men; 
men who knew the world in which they 
lived ; men who had some conception, and 
who had struggled with the mysteries of 
nature and the various branches of human 
knowledge. The question that had troublcd 
and would still more trouble them was 
how to get the young people to realise 
the deeper meaning of religion. He saw 
only one way, to get hold of them at the 
time of adolescence and to show them 
that knowledge led to something deeper 
then knowledge. There must be some- 
thing like the conversion of the evangelicals 
without the superstition, and it would be 
found that their knowledge would emerge 
into religion. Let the young people realise 
that the communion of the soul with God 
would be the power to enable them to 
stick to their churches and work with the 
churches. It would be the beginning of a 
real progress in their midet. 

Mrs. Bartram said the relation of women 
with the church had been a varied one, 
they at one time having held high office, 
dignity and power; yet notwithstanding 
the wane of their influence and the depriva- 
ticn of official power they still willingly 
gave of their service, taught in the Sunday 
School, did parochial work, and became 
constant attendants at the services, In 
some respects the Free Ohurches had 
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been more broad-minded then the State 
Church, but they had shown little sym- 
pathy with the Women’s Movement, 
and, with a few honourable exceptions, 
the ministers generally had not helped 
the cause. There never was &@ time 
in the history of the churches when 
women were more active in all ways than 
the present. Girls fresh from school and 
collese were throwing themselves into 
social service work with great zeal. Quite 
recently a new organisation hed sprung 
up in the Unitarian Churches. The 
Women’s League, self-controlled and self- 
managed, promised to be a great force, 
and abounded in untold possibilities. In 
that and other ways new spheres of 
activity were opening for women. Mrs, 
Bartram confessed herself a strong Sufira- 
gist ; she was so because she believed the 
vote would raise the whole tone of and 
about womanhood. It was part of her 
religion and she thought it would be 
better for politics and society generally if 
religion, not theology, were carried more 
into naticnal concerns. 

GCther addresses were delivered by Mr. 
A. J. Mundella on the place of religion in 
the national system of education, the Rev. 
Bertram Lister on institutional work, and 
the Rev. J. A. Pearson, who spoke in detail 
cf the-various activities of the Society. 


DONCASTER. FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Urgent Appeal. 


Tue Unitarian Church in Dencaster cele- 
brated its bicentenary in 1892, and is by far 
the oldest Nonconformist church in the town. 
Its first minister was the second son of the 
Rev. J. Crompton, M.A., vicar-of Arnold, 
Notts., one of the 2,000 clergymen ejected in 
1662. In 1744 the present chapel was built, 
and, like so many of the meeting houses of that 
day, was so carefully hidden from view that, 
though standing close to one of the main 
streets, people can live in Doncaster all their 
lives and remain quite ignorant of its where- 
abouts. Like all other churches, it has had 
its fluctuations of fortune, but during the 
last thirty years there has been a steady 
decline in its numbers and influence; and 
when, in September last, the Rev. H. Thomas 
retired from the pastorate only 25 faithful souls 
remained to carry on the work. These people, 
feeling their inability to continue the responsi- 
bility, placed themselves in the hands of the 
Yorkshire Unitarian Union. Earlier in the 
same year the Rev. P. W. Jones, the pastor 
of the Congregational Church, along with 300 
followers, had been ejected from the Congrega- 
tional Church by the trustees of the premises 
for asserting their right to “‘ liberty of prophe- 
sying,’’ and were worshipping in the Guild 
Hall. The Rev. C. J. Street, of Us per Chap 1, 
Sheffield, entered into correspondence with 
Mr. Jones, with the result that he met a sub- 
committee of the Executive of the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union. The stalwarts of the old 
chapel were then consulted, and with their 
hearty co-operation and under the guidance 
of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union the two 
forces were united, and became the Free Chris- 
tian Church. The ejected Congregationalists 
then purchased, at the cost of £1,150, a site 
adjoining that now occupied by the Unitarian 
premises, and both pieces of land were placed 
under one trust, arranged by the parties con- 
cerned and directed by the Yorkshire Uni- 
tarian Union. While this necessary and im- 
portant work was being carried forward the 
amalgamated forces were forging ahead, being 
obliged, on account of their numbers, to con- 
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tinue worshipping in the Guild Hall, the Uni- 
tarian premises being quite inadequate. The 
church has now a membership of 220, an 
average evening congregation of between 400 
and 500; the Sunday school has over 20 
teachers and 250 scholars; the P.M.K. for 
Women has a membership of over 200; there 
are also a vigorous Band of Hope, Mothers’ 
Meeting, and Guild. That such a vigorous 
church ought to have a worthy home and 
workshop no one would deny, and yet, 
apart from outside financial help, such 
cannot be provided. In purchasing pro- 
perty at the cost of £1,160 to make the 
site large enough we have exhausted our 
resources, and find that the cost of the hire of 
halls for the carrying on of our various activi- 
ties week by week is as great a strain as we 
can bear. Doncaster is a town that is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, and ere long 
will require three or four such churches as 
ours. We therefore feel it is only right to place 
before those who hold dear the principles 
for which Unitarianism has so nobly stood the 
position of affairs in Doncaster, as no town in 
Kngland to-day offers better opportunities 
for the spread of these principles. To build 
a school-church capable of accommodating 
our congregation, and premises suitable for 
our numerous activities, will entail a cost 
of £3,000. Plans for such have already been 
submitted and passed ; £1,500 of this sum the 
bank will advance if necessary. We are, 
therefore, in urgent need of the other £1,500. 
Immediately this is secured building opera- 
tions can be begun. 


NEWS IN BRIEF. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed 
by the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association for a series 
of lectures by the Rev. Dr. Carpenter, 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, 
to be delivered during the College vacation. 
Two lectures, ‘‘ The Historical Jesus ’’ 
and ‘‘ The Theological Christ,’’ will be 
delivered at Liverpool on Mondays, Decem- 
ber 11 and 18; at Bolton on Tuesdays, 
December 12 and 19; at Nottingham on 
Wednesdays, December 13 and 20. One 
lecture, ‘‘ The Historical Jesus,’’ will be 
delivered at Ipswich, on Sunday evening, 
December 10; at Doncaster, on Thursday, 
December 14; and at lewisham, on 
Sunday evening, December 17. Dr. Car- 
penter will thus deliver nine lectures, and 
will visit six different places. 
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Tue annual Council Meeting of the 
Boys’ Own Brigade (London Battalion) 
will be held at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 28, at Lindsey Hall, The Mall, Notting 
Mill-gate, W. After the business meeting 
(at 8.30 p.m.), Mr. Chas. E. B. Russell, 
author of ‘‘ Working Lads’ Clubs,’’ ‘‘ The 
Making of the Criminal,’’ &c., will give an 
address on ‘*‘ Public Policy in Relation to 
Juvenile Crime.’’ Mr. Russell, who has 
been intimately concerned with the recent 
Prison Commission, and by his various 
publications on the subject of juvenile 
crime has done much to rouse the country 
to a sense of the need for reform in public 
policy with regard to this matter, does 
not often speak in London, and the meet- 


ing will afford those who are interested 
in the training of the young an excellent. 


opportunity of hearing him, 
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In view of the great importance of the 
publication of Mr. J. M. Thompson’s book 
on ‘‘ Miracles,’’ and of the action of the 
Bishop of Winchester, the Council of the 
Churchmen’s Union has passed the follow- 
ing resolution :—‘‘ The Council of the 
Churchmen’s Union wish to express their 
deep regret at the action of the Bishop of 
Winchester in withdrawing the licence of 
the Rev. J..M. Thompson as Dean of 
Divinity in Magdalen College. Without 
expressing either agreement or disagree- 
ment with the particular opinions of Mr. 
Thompson, they feel that any attempt to 
exclude a clergyman from the exercise of 
the Christian ministry for having ex- 
pressed such views in a theological work, 
deals 2 grievous blow to the cause of theo- 
logical liberty in the Church of England, 
and therefore to the best interests of 
religion in this country.”’ 

A MEETING of students of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools will be held 


on Monday, December 4, at 8 p.m., in the’ 


Queen’s Hall, Langham-place, when the 
Bishop of London will deliver an address 
on ‘‘ Ideals in Life.’’ During the evening 
an L.C.S. song, composed by Mr. G. W. 
Byng and written by Mr. Adrian Ross, will 
be sung. Tickets may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, Kings- 


way, W.C. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. ; 


Accrington.—The fifty-second anniversary 
services in connection with Oxford-street 
church were conducted on November 5 by 
the Rev. E. D. Priestly Evans, of Bury. A 
sale of work to clear off a deficit in the current 
accounts and to form a nucleus for a fund for 
the purpose.of making necessary improve- 
ments and additions to the buildings, was held 
in Oxford-street school on November 16 and 
18. The opening ceremony on the first day 
was performed by Mr. Thomas Harwood, of 
Bolton, and Mr. W. Noble, of Bolton, an old 
Accrington scholar, presided. Mr. E. J. Brad- 
shaw presided on the second day, when the 
sale was opened by Dr. Handel Greenhalgh, of 
Bury. Amongst the friends who took part in 
the opening ceremonies, in addition to those 
already named, were the Revs. J. Shaw Brown 
H. Warnock, and W. G. Topping (minister), 
The proceeds amounted to £176 8s. 74d. 

Barnard Castle.—The resignation of the Rev. 
W. F. Kennedy has been accepted with regret 
by the congregation at Barnard Castle. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kennedy are returning, in December, 
to New Zealand, to which country both belong. 
They purpose residing at Dunedin, where they 
hope to be of service to the Unitarian move- 
ment. ' 

Bolton.—A successful sale of work was held 
at Halliwell-road Free Church on November 8, 
9 and Ill. The sale was opened by Mrs, 
Charles Taylor, The Glen, and Mr. J. Lawson. 
J.P., presided. The total receipts amounted 
to about £102, and the profits will go in aid of 
church funds. : 
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Bradford: Frizinghall Congregational Church. 
—Services were held in the afternoon and 
evening on 
the ordination of Mr. J. Cyril Flower, B.A., 
to the ministry of Frizinghall Congregational 
Church. The afternoon service was con- 
ducted by Principal Carpentér, of Manchester 
College, Oxford. Among many other ministere 
who were present by special invitation were 
the Rey. W. Rosling, of Broadway-avenu, 
church, Bradford, and the Rev. H. R. 'Taveners 
of Hunslet, Leeds. The Rev. Herbert 
McLachlan, of Bradford, who had been in- 
vited, was unable to be present. 

Ghester—The 211th anniversary services 
were held at Matthew Henry Chapel on Sun- 
day last, November 19. The preacher for 
this interesting occasion was the Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson, B.A., President of ‘the 
National Conference. 

mounsiow.—Services under the auspices of 
the London District Unitarian Society will be 
held from Sunday, November 26, onwards, at 
the Public Library, Treaty-road, at 6.30 p-m. 
The Van Mission is responsible for the interest 
excited in Unitarian Christianity, and for the 
discovery of certain people who live too far 
away from any Unitarian church for them to 
engage in regular public. worship. The 
preacher on Sunday, November 26, will be 
the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson. 

London: Peckham.—The induction of the 
Rev. Douglas W. Robson, B.D., to the minis- 
try of the Unitarian Church, Avondale-road, 
Peckham, took place on Tuesday evening, 
November 21. Divine service was conducted 
by the Rev. E. J. Barson, of Penge Congrega- 
tional Church, and the Rev. J. Arthur Pear- 
son, of the London District Unitarian Society. 
The Rev. W. G. Tarrant, of Wandsworth, gave 
the charge to the minister, and the Rev. E. 
W. Lewis, of the King’s Weigh House Church, 
spoke to the congregation in very high terms 
of Mr. Robson, and urged them to give him 
the needful opportunities to develop his own 
personality as richly as possible, that he might 
have a gift of life to hand on to them. The 
whole service and the subsequent social meet- 
ing were most hearty and encouraging, and it 
was a pleasant feature that not only was the 
service shared equally by Unitarian and Con- 
gregationalist ministers, but also that several 
of Mr. Robson’s fellow-students at Hackney 

College were present to wish him well. 

Manchester: Miossiey—The Grand Floral 
Bazaar, which was advertised in our columns 
took place last Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, and was a great success. Setting out to 
raise £1,000, the promoters are able to 
announce that receipts were £1,400, and profits 
£1,120. The congregation tenders hearty 
thanks to friends near and far who responded 
to their appeal with substantial and ungrudg- 
ing help. 

Woolwich: Garmel Chapel.—At a special 
meeting of the church members at Carmel 
Chapel on November 16, a resolution was 
passed accepting the resignation of the 
minister. ‘The services will be continued as 
usual, assisted by pulpit supplies from the 
London District Unitarian Society. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


THE BRrowNnine SETTLEMENT. 

Mr. F. Herbert Stead has written a 
letter to the press reminding the public 
that the centenary of Robert Browning 
falls on May 7 next, and urging the needs 
of the Browning Settlement which is doing 
such good work in Walworth, but which 
is prevented from carrying out many 
cherished schemes owing to the lack of 
sufficient financial support. It is pointed 
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out that, although none of its principal 
workers receive any stipend from the 
Settlement, the funds required to meet 
the most rudimentary expenses have by 
no means kept pace with its growing 
needs, and a sum of £500 is greatly needed 
It ought 
not to be difficult for lovers of Browning 
to raise such a sum, and we hope Mr. 
Stead’s appeal will meet with an adequate 
response before the centenary is celebrated. 
Contributions should be sent to Browning 


to wipe out an adverse balance, 


Hall, York-street, Walworth, S.E. 


An EXPENSIVE BIBLE. 


At the sale of the first portion of the 


Huth Library early in the week, the 
famous Latin Bible, in two volumes folio, 
commonly known us the Mazarine Bible, 
from the fact that the copy in the Mazarine 
Library was first recognised as a Bible to 
be specially distinguished as the work of 
Gutenberg, was sold for a large sum. It 
is without printer’s name and date, but 
is known to have been printed circa 1453-5, 
and the leaves are for the most part uncut. 
About 180 copies were probably printed 
on paper, but of these only 23 complete 
sets of the two volumes have so far been 
traced, and these are nearly all in public 
libraries. 


A New STATUE OF JUSTICE. 

The great statue of Justice that stands 
high above the fagade of the new extension 
to the Law Courts is the work of Mr. J. A. 
Stevenson, whose work has attracted much 
attention during the last few years at the 
Royal Academy. The statue of Millais 
in front of the new Victoria and Albert 
Museum was executed by him, also a 
striking bust of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
still in his studio. The figure of Justice, 
says the Westminster Gazette, is well 
conceived and boldly modelled ; the ban- 
dage is secured over a face that is full of 
strength and dignity ; there is a suggestion 
of patience, of firmness, and of resolution 
in the pose ; and the sword, gripped firmly 
in both hands, with the scales caught up 
behind -it, might almost be taken for a 
great Cross. 


Boy Scouts AND THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 

Last week an interesting account appeared 
in the Daily News, from the pen of Sir 
Francis Vane, of the recent ceremony at 
the Chapel Royal, when 19 Scoutmasters, 
representing almost every sect of the 
Christian Church, kissed the cross-hilted 
sword of the Templars as a token of their 
adhesion to the Scout Law. ‘‘ This was 
done at no private meeting of a lodge,”’ 
says Sir Francis Vane, ‘‘ but in a church 
before the world, and in the presence of 
their own Scouts, as a solemn act of 
service—the devotion of an individual to 
a calling as great as any in the world, the 
nobler and wider training of the young. . . 
The most important law of the Scout is 
that he promises on his honour to be a 
friend to all and a brother to every other 
Scout, fortunate or unfortunate, rich or 
poor. By this one law, if it be kept 
foremost, you break down all those 
wretched prejudices of race and caste 
which have eaten the heart out of the 
Old World, which have divided man from 
man, and therefore man from God,’’ 
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In all this ‘‘ you have the greatest 
peace movement,’’ the writer continues, 
‘‘which has ever been started, because 
the call of the Scout appeals to every 
boy in every country, because it gives 
him the colour and adventure he craves 
while utilising that adventurous soul of 
his for uniting rather than dividing. While 
he is young,when his brain is most receptive, 
instead of implanting old and worn-out 
prejudices, you start him fair and free 
on that wider patriotism which causes hum 
to revere the traditions of his own race 
while also respecting those of other races, 
and he is a brother to every other Scout of 
whatever race or class.” 


Humane TEAcHING IN SCHOOLS. 

‘‘A human being may be crammed 
full of German, or geometry, or biology, 
and yet be a barbarian,’’ says Professor 
J. Howard Moore in a useful little pamphlet 
published by the Animals’ Friend Society. 
Kindness, humanity, and moral courage, 
however, can be taught to young minds 
just as easily and effectually as hatin 
or arithmetic, and the attention of the 
reader is called to an Act passed by the 
legislature of [Illinois in . 1909 stating 
“That it shall be the duty of every teacher 
of a public school in this State to teach 
to the pupils thereof honesty, kindness, 
justice, and moral courage, for the purpose 
of lessening crime and raising the standard 


of good citizenship. In every public 
school within this State not less than 
one half-hour of each week durmg the 
whole of each term of school shall be 
devoted to teaching the pupils thereof 
kindness and justice to, and humane treat- 
ment and protection of, birds and animals, 
and the important part they fill in the 
economy of Nature.’’ 
to describe how these instructions are to 
be carried out, and Section 3 contains some 
strict injunctions concerning the treatment 
of animals provided for the purpose of 
illustration, the dissecvion of dead animals, 
and so forth. 


The Act goes on 


Tur Proposep Dairy LABouR PAPER. 


A preliminary circular has been issued 
dealing with a scheme now being formu- 
lated by a joint committee of the Labour 
Party and the Independent Labour Party 


for the purpose of establishing a daily 
Labour paper to be known as the Daily 
| Citozen. 
other political parties have scores of daily 


It is pointed out that while the 


newspapers published in their interests, 
the Labour Party, with its 42 Members of 
Parliament and its 1,500,000 organised 
adherents, has no independent organ which 
can fairly interpret its policy to the public. 
mind, and explain from the inside the 
great democratic movements which are 
assuming so much significance throughout 
Europe. In this respect Great Britain 
lags behind every Continental country, and 
it is hoped that the establishment of a 
halfpenny daily paper, to be published in 
Manchester, and dealing ia a vivid and 
interesting way not only with political 
affairs, but with the general news of 
the day, foreign matters, the women’s, 
movement, literature and art, will give a 
great stimulus to the causes with which 
the names of its promoters are especially 
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The Writing on the Wall 
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If you are dissatisfied with your present 
work, your present rate of pay, if you 
want to improve your position, then “ The 
Writing on the Wall” means something 
for you; but without investigation you 


will not be a_ step further towards 
! materialising your ideals. 


When in competition for a good job the 
battle is half won if you are an I C.S, man. 
The simple fact that you have had anI.C.S. 
training tells employers that you know 
your business technically, theoretically, 
practically. I.C.S. men have their heads 
in their work—and employers know it. 


Example:— 


** At my first interview with the Manager 
I informed him I was a student of the I.C.S. 
f and he replied: ‘ Yes, you mentioned that 
fact in your letter or you would not be here 
j now’; which clearly shows the value of 
C.1.S. training.” 


(Signed) D. J. BETHELL, Nottingham. 


Salary Increased 100 per cent. ! 


h 6s ‘‘ It gives me great pleasure to thank you 
for your kindness m obtaining for me a 
H position. I applied to your Students’ Aid 
s Department, with the result that in a very 
short time you obtained for me a position 
carrying with it an increase of 100 per cent. 
H in wages.’ 
(Signed) H. ELTON, Royton, Lanes, 


Let us refer you to I.C.S. 
students in your district. 


: When amanisI.C.S. trained he has become 
a master of his work, and be wants the best 
# possible price for his brains and skill. In 
f this connection the value of the work of 
g the{.C.S. Students’ Aid Department, acting 
hand-in-hand with over 1,000 personal re- 
§ presentatives all over the United Kingdom 
§ and throughout the Colonies, cannot be 
over-estimated. 


During twelve months the average in- \ 


crease of earnings reported by 1.0.8. 
students reached the remarkable figure 
of 54 per cent. in Great Britain alone ! 


The L.C.S. will train you without interrup- 
tion to your daily work at a cost to suit 
your pocket. All books free, No classes 
4 toattend. No restrictions, no extras. All 
4 preliminary information given free. 


inquire into the Facts to-day. 


7 “ The way to Better Pay is the I.C.S. way ” 
—over 100,000 I.C.S. students affirm it is so. 


International Corresposdence Schools, Ltd, 
Dept. 105/B45, International Buildings, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Please explain, without any obligation on my 
part, how I can qualify to enter, or to obtain a 
larger salary in, the occupation or profession 
before which I have marked x (or in the one 
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Engineering (s‘ate which] _ Advertising 
_Analytical Chemistry |_ Book-keeping 
—Modern Languages _ Business Training 
__ Architecture _Motor —Aviation 
—Machine Shop Practice]__ Civil Service 
—Applied Art |__ Opportunities for 
—Univ’ty & Professional Women 
Preliminary Exams.{ Over 160 other courses. 
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[SALARV-RALING COUPON 


STRATFORD & FOREST GATE UNITARIAN 
CHURCHES. 


A BAZAAR 


will be held in 


The Schoolroom, West Ham Lane, Stratford, E., 
on 
DECEMBER 2, 4, and 5, 1911. 


TO BE OPENED ON 

Saturday, December 2, by CuarLes Hawks- 
LEY, Eeq., at 3.30 p.m. (Chairman, Dr. 
W. Buaxe Onaers, K.C.) 

Monday, December 4, by RONALD P. JONES, 
Esq., M.A.,at6p.m. (Chairman, ALFRED 
WItson, Esq.) 

Tuesday, December 5, by Lady BETHELL, 
at 6 p.m. (Chairman, he BARON DE 
Forest, M.P.) 


Prices of Admission (returnable in goods). Sat- 
urday, 330 to6p.m., 1s. ; after 6 p.m.,6d. Monday and 
Tuesday, 32. 

Contributions in money or goods may be sent to 
Rev. JOHN ELLIs, 19, High'ands-gardens, Ilford, or Mr. 
W. J. NOEL, Briarwood, Grove-hill, Woodford. 


KILBURN UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


ANNUAL SALE OF WORK 


in Unity Hall, Quex Road, 
November 30 and December 1, at 3.15 p.m. 
To be opened on November 30 by 
LADY DURNING-LAWRENCE. 
Chairman: C. HAWKSLEY, Esq. (President B. & F.) 
December 1, by Mrs. ARNOLD LUPTON. 

Admission Free. 

Dramatic Entertainment December 1, 
Tickets 2/6 and 1/-. 


at 8 p.m. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 


tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P. 
POTTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss ALIcE E. PASSAVANT receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received. Sunny situation, lovely 
Autumn foliage, interesting rambles and excur- 
sions in Wensley, Wharfe, and Swaledale. 
—Particulars from Miss SMITH. 


EX HILL-ON-SEA.—Board-Resi- | 


dence near Station, Sea, and Links. All 
kinds of Sport. 25s. per week; week-ends 
10s. 6d.—‘‘ Lynwood,” 18, Magdalen-road. 


ibeony, — Furnished Apartments in 
healthy, central position.—Miss FINcu, 
9, Oxford-row, Bath. 


O LET, furnished, Fircroft, Engle- 
field Grzen, Surrey. Sunny and warm. 
Eight bedrooms, bath, and 3. sitting-rooms 
Large garden, good stabling—Apply to Miss 
HARVEY. 


OLD FALSE TEETH. 


We give highest possible prices for above 
Offers made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any 
form. Bankers’ references; straightforward 
dealing. P 

WOOLFALL & CO., SOUTHPORT 


~ 


™ 


1 ta CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE PLAcE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—F. H. A, HARDCASTLE, 
F\S.1. 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 

Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 
A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 

FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 

Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


Lesui£ T, BURNETT. 
Miss ORME. 


AKE YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

AND SAVE MONEY! — Beautiful 

white Art Irish Linen Remnants ; big pieces 

suitable for making D’oyleys, Teaciotbs, 

Traycloths, 2s. 6d. bundle, postage 4d.— Write, 
Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


REE !—200 Patterns of charming 
unshrinkable Woollen Winter Blouse 
Material; wide range of beautiful designs, 
artistic shades, warm, light, washable, wears 
years, looks smart for years.—HurtTrTon’s 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 

Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/33, 

1/63. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—JAMES 
BUCKLE, Serge Contractor, Portsmouth. 


ONE Y.— Light, fine flavoured, 
clover honey. Lb. jars, 1s. 2d., 4 1b. ting, 

33. 9d., 7 1b. tins, 6s. Post paid—ERNEsr W. 
Marten, Park Corner, Hast Hoathly, Sussex 


PPLES.—Excellent English Cooking 

Apples. 45]bs. 7s. 6d., 21 lbs. 43., car- 

riage paid. FRANK Roscok, Steeple Morden, 
Royston. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


a 
escie 


| For Breakfast 


etm 


BLAIN & HANKINSON, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 
Continuing WO@OLLE Y’$ Dispensing and 

Retail Establishment 


& after Dinner. 
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